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FORUM 


Sirs: 

The Professor Upgren article pub- 
lished in your February issue reflects 
an inaccurate understanding of the 
American people and the American 
Way of Life. 

Here we have a man, with obvious 
superior intellect, who proposes to 
stifle private ownership and to return 
to the outmoded conditions of cen- 
turies ago. Independent banking 
originated in America and progress- 
ed to its present high standard. It is 
free enterprise in action. It is absurd 
to think that anyone would want to 
return to Yesterday. Concentration 
of power — especially of money pow- 
er — has been the ruination of na- 
tions since the beginning of time. 

The advent of finance companies 
and other competitive lending agen- 
cies can be linked to and associated 
with the spread of branch-banking in 
all of its various forms. Supply of 
credit andi service is not increased by 
returning to the old system of branch- 
banking in any of its forms. Only by 
more and stronger independent banks 
can service be improved and credit 
properly distributed to the worthy. 
Only the independent banker knows 
the needs of his community. 

Bigness does not mean strength, 
and certainly it does not mean ser- 
vice. At no time has a branch-bank 
advocate stressed service. Rubber- 
stamp banking cannot and does not 
have the community interest at heart. 
Return to the history of branch, 
group or chain-banking in the 1920s 
and 1930s. Multiple banking was most 
hopeless and helpless to meet the 
situation in this Ninth District. No 
branch - bank advocates stress 
strength. 

Professor Upgren should know that 
the problem of financing industry on 
capital loans is not a problem of 
commercial banks. If branch-banks 
were permitted to finance industry, 
with the large demands entailed, it 
would mean that the country areas 
would be denied necessary credit. 
After all, the producer and the pur- 
chaser must first be financed or there 
is no need for industry. 

Professor Upgren should know that 
a moderate recession is being expe- 
rienced at this time. There is no sup- 
posing. Whoever heard of manufac- 
turing amd employment expanding 
without the needs and purchasing 
power of the rural communities? The 
need must come first. 

Yes, Mr. Upgren, independent bank- 
ers were prepared for this recession. 

N. S. Swanson 
President, 
Farmers & Stockmens Bank 
Valier, Mont. 
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Sirs: 

I am currently preparing a thesis 
on “The Development of Branch- 
Banking in Ohio” as partial require- 
ment for my graduation from the 
Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers 
University, in June. My aim is to list 
the pros and cons of branch-banking, 
to enumerate the factors that have 
led to this development in the metro- 
politan areas —- among which are in- 
cluded the downtown parking prob- 
lem and the establishment of subur- 
ban shopping districts — and to list 
possible encroachment into indepen- 
dent banks in the fringe of the newly- 
created trade areas. 


I understand that your December 


1952 issue contained the following 
articles: 
1. “Unwise Branch-Banking Ex- 


pansion Can Only Lead to Future 
Problems”. 

2. ‘12th District Independents Ask 
Delay On New Branches”. 

These articles should be of great 
benefit to me in the preparation of 
my thesis. I will greatly appreciate 
your mailing a copy of that issue to 
mé, and shall be very happy to reim- 
burse you. Thank you very much. 

Thomas F. O’Brien 
FDIC Examiner 
Columbus, Ohio 


Sirs: 

In the November issue of The Read- 
er’s Digest published in Japan, I read 
an introduction to the Development 
Credit Corporation of Maine, which 
was said to have been condensed and 
reprinted from The Independent 
Banker, September 1952 issue. I was 
attracted to the plan and activities 
of this corporation very much, and 
wish to get something profitable from 
it which will improve our bank here. 

This bank is not a governmental 
institution, but merely a small-city 
bank established under the bank law 
of this country. Though it is still very 
young and has not fully grown, we 
have a special intention of financing 
small businesses, as the bank’s name 
shows, and we are cooperating with 
a certain corporation which gives 
help or other useful advices to small 
businesses which get loans from us. 

I would be much obliged to you if 
you could send us some materials 
about the Development Credit Cor- 
poration of Maine. 

Fujio Saionji 
President, The Minur Enterprises 

Promotion Bank of Japan 

Tokyo, Japan 


Sirs: 

Your article “New Hope for Small 
Business”, reprinted recently in The 
Reader’s Digest, prompts me to write 
you, as I face a similar problem in 
common with other small business- 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Picture 


Goings-on in America’s 48 
state capitol buildings, as at the 
national capitol itself in Washing- 
ton, always pack great interest for 
bankers because of the far-reach- 
ing importance of the effects of 
legislation on money and credit. 
So it is appropriate that one of 
these centers of banking interest— 
Georgia’s stately capitol building— 
forms the “centerpiece” of this 
month’‘s cover picture, an air view 
of Atlanta. 


And it will be in Atlanta this month that the Independent Bankers 
Association of America meets in its 19th annual national convention, 
where extensive deliberations and decisions unquestionably will deal 
with aspects of the legislative program, state and national. 


Developments in the national picture are referred to in this issue 
in a story about Congressman Wier’s bill. On the state legislation level, 
there are reports from several fronts in these pages. And from the state 
of Washington comes word that a bill has been introduced in the legis- 
lature at Olympia which would make it unlawful to buy any more inde- 
pendent banks for the purpose of turning them into branches, reportedly 
introduced by the state banking department. 


Bankers will be keeping their eyes on things at the capitals. 
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WHAT’S THE YIELD 


ON YOUR 


. Quick clearing of checks in the Southeast? 
. Experienced help on any phase of banking? 


. Special assistance to help you reduce operating expense, such as low- 
cost printing of forms and accounting help on installment lending? 


. Information on companies in the Southeast? 


If your correspondent account does not yield these services, then you should 
consider the Citizens & Southern . . . the Banker’s Bank of the South. 


Clearing to over 1200 banks 
in the Southeast, daily. 

Bond and Investment 
Assistance Available 


| 


NATIONAL BANK 


NATIONAL BANK ATHENS @ ATLANTA AUGUSTA MACON SAVANNAH VALDOSTA 
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(Continued from Page 2) 


men. I would appreciate most sin- 
cerely any information you can offer 
as to whom to contact here in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Lawrence W. MacDonald 
Hingham, Mass. 

Sirs: 

We were in New Orleans for Mardi 
Gras. Had a wonderful time. There is 
no place in the world like New Or- 
leans during the carnival season and 
on Mardi Gras day. We went in the 
Saturday before Mardi Gras, and did 
not leave New Orleans until the day 
after — Wednesday, the 18th. 

Your tribute to Mardi Gras in your 
February issue was very intriguing. 

Leo W. Seal 
President, Hancock Bank 
Bay St. Louis, Miss. 
Sirs: 

Our directors appreciate receiving 
The Independent Banker, and have 
commented several times to that 
effect. 

I am not certain yet that I will be 
at the convention in Atlanta. I had 
intended to be, but our bank has a 
60th anniversary coming up and I’m 


not sure that I will be able to get 
away. 
Thomas Malpass, Jr. 
Executive Vice President & Cashier, 
First National Bank 


‘Belle Vernon, Pa. 


Sirs: 

I must compliment you on the fine 
appearance of your magazine and also 
the thoughtful interest you show in 
the cause of independent banking. 
Years ago I served as chairman of 
the resolutions committee at the I.B. 
A. conventions and was active in 
helping to build up the Association. 
Whenever you see Ben DuBois, give 
him my regards. 

Charles W. Sterling 
Attorney At Law 
Vice President, Cherokee State Bank 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Sirs: 

We had a chance to make a loan 
the other day that was a bit on the 
unusual side. One of our customers 
called on us and explained that he 
was in trouble with the game warden. 
Seems like he had some ducks on 
hand — dead ducks, that is —- when 


the game warden called, and he also 
had some traps out here and there. 
These ducks looked too fresh to be 
left over from the past hunting sea- 
son, and the trapping did not start 
for several more days. 

The game warden wasn’t very sym- 
pathetic. He took our lad’s shotgun 
away from him and charged him with 
game-law violations no end. We were 
asked to finance some legal work and 
our customer insisted that he was 
an innocent man. I asked him to tell 
me the story, and he did. 

It seems that he wasn’t hunting 
ducks, at all. He was after a duck 
hawk, which was in with a flock of 
ducks, and just when he got ready to 
shoot, darned if those ducks didn’t 
fly right into range, so that he down- 
ed three of them by mistake. Just 
a case of the ducks forgetting to 
duck. As for the traps, they were a 
mistake, too. He just had them scat- 
tered around and hadn’t reaily meant 
to set them so early. 

By the time we heard this story 
we were about in tears. So, taking 
his bridgework as security, we just 
almost had to make that loan. 


Harvey G. Brown 
Vice President, First Bank of Sitka 
Sitka, Alaska 
President, 
Alaska Bankers Association 


GEORGIA SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 


74 PEACHTREE STREET 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Statement of Condition December 31, 1952 


RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts 

Banking House and Lot 

Furniture and Fixtures 

Cash in Vault and Amount 
Due from Approved Re- 
serve Agents 

Checks for Clearing and 
Due from Other Banks 

U. S. Government Securities. 

State of Georgia and 
Municipal Bonds 

Other Stocks and Bonds 


$1,989,953.35 


2,402.90 
5,257,089.60 


398,697.56 
628,390.48 


$11,505,304.65 Capital Stock 
Surplus Fund 


Undivided Profits 


Reserve Funds ............. 


Unearned Interest 
Other Liabilities 


Deposits: 


Dividends Unpaid 


LIABILITIES 


169,324.19 $ 1,669,324.19 
872,329.07 

2,228,480.00 

21,722.18 


U. S. Government Deposit.. 


8,276,533.89 


JOHN E. OLIVER 
PRESIDENT 


C. P. HUNTER 
SECRETARY AND TREASURER 


2% interest paid on regular time and savings deposits _ 


$19,951,839.54 
* 


Officers 


FRAMPTON E. ELLIS 
ATTY. AND TRUST OFFICER 


Time Certificates of Deposit 
Savings Deposits ... 


872,460.57 
14,236,069.79 15,159,984.10 


$19,951,839.54 


R. E. GORMLEY 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


GEORGE M. BROWN III 


* 


ASST. SECY. AND TREASURER 


2'2% interest paid on five-year plan certificates of deposit. 


Welcome, Independent Bankers! From Georgia’s Oldest Savings Bank ! 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Independent Bankers Ready 
For March Georgia 


Republican Senator Knowland of California 
Tops Speaker List for 19th Annual Convention 


SOUTHERN hospi- 
tality again will be the rule — as it 
was in 195] at Mobile and in 1949 
at Biloxi — when members of the 
Independent Bankers Association of 
America and their wives gather this 
month in Atlanta for their 19th an- 
nual national convention. 

In a long-distance telephone con- 
versation with THE INDEPENDENT 
BanKER shortly before presstime. 
General Chairman Robert E. Gorm- 
ley went on record with a promise 
that there’d be plenty of warm Geor- 
gia sunshine on tap for their visitors. 
He and his committeemen have their 
fingers crossed — in Atlanta, as 
everywhere else, you can’t pin the 
weatherman down. But they deserve 
A for “effort” right now. 

Following precedent in the I.B.A., 
this year’s convention will open on 
a Sunday — March 22 — with the 
usual preliminaries, and tie into the 
business at hand on Monday and 
Tuesday. Final adjournment will 
follow the annual dinner the last 
evening. 

Heading the list of speakers will 
be California’s Senator William F. 
Knowland, chairman of the Republi- 
can policy committee of the U. S. 


March 1953 


Senate. His appearance is clocked for 
3:00 p.m. on Monday, March 23. 

Other programmed speakers in- 
clude: 

@ D. Emmert Brumbaugh of 
Claysburg, Pennsylvania, first vice 
president of the I.B.A., one of the 
leading candidates for the new comp- 
troller of the currency in the new 


SENATOR WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 
Chief speaker at Atlanta convertion. 


Administration. Mr. Brumbaugh 
formerly represented his home dis- 
trict in the House of Representatives 
at Washington, was a member of the 
House banking and currency com- 
mittee, and is a former secretary of 
banking for his state. Unless the ap- 
pointment as comptroller comes 
through in the meantime, Mr. Brum- 
baugh is the probable new I.B.A. 
president to be elected in Atlanta. 


@ Harry J. Harding of Pleasan- 
ton, California, the energetic, effec- 
tive president of the Independent 
Bankers Association of the 12th Fed- 
eral Reserve District. 


@ William L. Gregory of St. 
Louis, formerly president of the I. 
B.A. and now Missouri’s representa- 
tive on the organization’s executive 
council. 


@ H. Earl Cook of Washington, 
D. C., a director of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, familiar 


figure at I.B.A. and A.B.A. affairs. 


@ Harold J. Bacon of Crystal 
Lake, Illinois, vice president of the 
Bank Shareowners Advisory League. 
(Mr. Bacon is executive vice presi- 
dent of the Home State Bank in 
Crystal Lake). 
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ATLANTA CONVENTION 


(Continued from Page 5) 


William F. Knowland was born in 
Alameda, California, on June 26, 
1908, graduated from the public 
schools there and from the Univer- 
sity of California. He was a member 
of the California state assembly in 
1933-35, and of the state senate in 
1935-39. During his latter service he 
was chairman of the senate commit- 
tee on revenue and taxation. 


In 1938 he was named Republi- 
can national committeeman for his 
state, and two years later was select- 
ed as a member, and later as chair- 
man, of the executive committee. He 
was active in that position until join- 
ing the Army in June 1942. He serv- 
ed first as an enlisted man and re- 
ceived his commission from the In- 
fantry school at Fort Benning, Geor- 
gia, in February 1943, as second 
lieutenant. In February 1944 he 
was sent overseas, serving in Eng- 
land, France, Belgium and Germany. 


Named to Senate 


On August 14, 1945, while still 
serving overseas, Mr. Knowland was 
notified by Governor Earl Warren 
that he had been appointed United 
States senator to succeed the late 
Hiram W. Johnson. He returned to 
the U. S. by air and took his oath of 
olfice on September 5. 

In the 83rd Congress, Senator 
Knowland is a member of the Senate 


D. EMMERT BRUMBAUGH 
Pennsylvanian on program. 
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committees on foreign relations and 
appropriations, also of the joint Con- 
gressional committee on atomic 
energy, which is the body for liaison 
between both Houses of Congress and 
the Atomic Energy Commission. He 
serves also as chairman of the Re- 
publican policy committee in the 
Senate. 


Senator Knowland won both the 
Republican and Democratic nomina- 
tions for U. S. senator on June 3, 
1952, and last November 4 received 
3,982,448 votes for the full six-year 
term beginning January 3, 1953, the 
largest vote any public official ever 
has received in California. 

Senator and Mrs. Knowland have 
three children: Emelyn (Mrs. Harold 
Jewett, Jr.), 24; Joseph, 22, and Es- 
telle, 15. The Senator is assistant 
publisher of the Oakland (Califor- 
nia) Tribune. 


Other Program Events 


Also slated for key spots on the 
formal program are Governor Her- 
man Talmadge of Georgia and Mayor 
William B. Hartsfield of Atlanta, in 
the time-honored welcomes to the 
visiting firemen. Response to the 
mayor’s remarks will be made for 
the Association by Nebraska’s Emil 
Placek, an I.B.A. director. 

Business sessions are scheduled for 
10:00 a.m. on both Monday and 


HAROLD J. BACON 
Headliner from Illinois. 


Tuesday, and for both afternoons. A 
special feature of the Monday after- 
noon session will be presentation of 
a film by Georgia Power Company, 
showing “Georgia On the March”. 

Georgia Power Company will par- 
ticipate actively in the convention 
also as sponsor of a men’s luncheon 
on Monday noon. 

Receptions are planned for late 
afternoon on both Monday and Tues- 
day. Hosts respectively will be the 
Atlanta Clearinghouse Association 
and the Georgia Bankers Association. 


New Officers Take Over 


Highlighting the Tuesday evening 
dinner will be the installation of 
newly-elected officers. Banquet speak- 
er will be Humorist-Pastor Pierce 
Harris of Atlanta’s First Methodist 
church. 

Monday evening entertainment will 
consist of a buffet supper, musical 
program and dancing. 

Last year’s highly-successful con- 
vention of the I.B.A. up North in 
Minneapolis was led off by a thrill- 
ing musical presentation of a 75- 
voice male chorus. So everwhelm- 
ingly well was this offering received, 
the Atlanta committee decided to fol- 
low suit. Doing the honors on Sun- 
day evening in the hospitable Dink- 
ler-Ansley Hotel — headquarters of 
the convention and scene of all func- 
tions — will be the Big Bethel choir, 
in a special program of Spirituals 
and American folk songs. 

Nor will the ladies of the conven- 
tion be slighted while the men are 


ROBERT E. GORMLEY 
Chairman of host city committee. 
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GOVERNOR HERMAN E. TALMADGE 
Georgia-peach welcome on tap. 


in attendance at the business sessions. 
On Monday morning they will be 
guests on an extensive sightseeing 
tour of Atlanta and its environs, with 
luncheon to follow. And the next 
noon they’ll be entertained at lun- 
cheon by the Southern Bell Telephone 
Company. 

Registration facilities will open at 
10:00 a.m. on Sunday in the Dink- 
ler-Ansley, and be available through- 
out the meeting. 

Present officers of the Independent 
Bankers Association are: James S. 
Peters, president of the Bank of Man- 
chester, Manchester, Georgia, presi- 
dent; D. Emmert Brumbaugh, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, 
Claysburg, Pennsylvania, first vice 
president; William J. Bryan, vice 
president of the Third National Bank, 
Nashville, second vice president; Ben 
DuBois, president of the First State 
Bank, Sauk Centre, Minnesota, sec- 
retary, and Carl R. Pohlad, vice 
president of the Marquette National 
Bank of Minneapolis, treasurer. 


I. B.A. Treasmen 


W. W. Churchill* Rochester, Minnesota 
(Elected at organization meeting, May 
9, 1930; served several terms). 

A. B. Larson* 
(Served until his death). 


Harry Lee* Long Prairie, Minnesota 
(Served several terms). 

C. C. Rieger* Minneapolis, Minnesota 
(1950-1952). 

Carl R. Pohlad Minneapolis, Minnesota 
(1952- ). 

(*—Deceased). 
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Faribault, Minnesota > 


Members of the executive council 
which will hold its first meeting 
since the election last fall, are: 

Alabama — P. S. Jackson, presi- 
dent of the Peterman State Bank, 
Peterman. 

Arkansas — Charles H. Orth, pres- 
ident of the Union National Bank, 
Little Rock. 

Colorado — C. L. Sayre, cashier 
of the National State Bank, Boulder. 

Connecticut — A. P. Stowe, presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Milford 
Trust Company, Milford. 

Florida — A. P. Drummond, presi- 
dent of the Bank of Bonifay. 

Georgia — Robert E. Gormley, 
vice president of the Georgia Sav- 
ings Bank & Trust Company, Atlanta. 

Illinois — B. H. Ryan, president 
of the State Bank of East Moline. 

Indiana — FE. W. Baumgartner, 
president of the First Bank of Berne. 

lowa — A. T. Donhowe, vice pres- 
ident of the Central National Bank 
& Trust Company, Des Moines. 

Kansas — William Macferran, Jr.. 


CARLING DINKLER, PRESIDENT + CARLING DINKLER JR., EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT & GEN. MGR. 


president of the State Savings Bank, 
Topeka. 
Kentucky -— Marshall Barnes, 
president of the Beaver Dam Deposit 
Bank, Beaver Dam. 
Louisiana — Sam M. Richard, 
president of the Gulf National Bank, 
Lake Charles. 
Massachusetts — E. M. Whitcomb, 
president of the First National Bank, 
Amherst. 
Michigan — T. Allan Smith, vice 
president of the Bank of the Com- 
monwealth, Detroit. 
Minnesota — Jesse Olson, presi- 
dent of the State Bank of Redwood 
Falls. 
Mississippi — Leo W. Seal, presi- 
dent of the Hancock Bank, Bay St. 
Louis. 
Missouri — William L. Gregory, 
president of the Easton-Taylor Trust 
Company, St. Louis. 
Montana — N. B. Matthews, presi- 
dent of the Basin State Bank, Stan- 
ford. 
Nebraska — Emil E. Placek, presi- 


DINKLER- 
HOTELS 


inthe South 


in Atlanta 
the DINKLER-ANSLEY 
* 
in Birmingham 
the DINKLER-TUTWILER 
* 
in Montgomery 
the DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS 
* 


in Nashville 
the DINKLER-ANDREW JACKSON 
* 
in New Orleans 
the ST. CHARLES 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


dent of the First National Bank, 
Wahoo. 

New Hampshire — Earl P. Wads- 
worth, cashier of the Colebrook Na- 
tional Bank, Colebrook. 

New Jersey — Charles B. Veghte, 
president of the Riverside Trust 
Company, Riverside. 

New Mexico — Harold H. Aull, exe- 
cutive vice president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Tucumcari. 

New York — Edward W. Hickey, 
president of the Tarrytown National 
Bank & Trust Company, Tarrytown. 

North Carolina — E. W. Carlton, 
executive vice president of the Dur- 
ham Industrial Bank, Durham. 

North Dakota — Franklin Page, 
cashier of the Bank of Hamilton. 

‘ Ohio — Not announced. 

Oklahoma — C. M. Pregler, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, 
Minco. 

Pennsylvania — Mr. Brumbaugh. 

South Carolina — Harry M. Ar- 
thur, president of the Arthur State 
Bank, Union. 

South Dakota — Oscar D. Hansen, 
president of the Bank of Union 
County, Elk Point. 

Tennessee — Mr. Bryan. 

Texas — R. L. Mullins, vice presi- 
dent of the Wolfe City National Bank, 
Wolfe City. 


Vermont — Everett J. Eaton, vice 


WILLIAM L. GREGORY 
Booster for independent banking. 
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president of the First National Bank, 
White River Junction. 

Virginia — R. F. Burke Steele, 
president of the Petersburg Savings 
& American Trust Company, Peters- 
burg. 

West Virginia — E. E. Bailey, exe- 
cutive vice president and cashier of 
the Princeton Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Princeton. 

Wisconsin — O. K. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Whitefish Bay State Bank, 
Whitefish Bay. 

Wyoming — Guy Sturgeon, presi- 
dent of the Bank of Commerce, Sher- 
idan. 

It will be the first council meet- 
ing for Messrs. Jackson, Orth, Sayre, 
Stowe, Gormley, Ryan, Donhowe, 
Barnes, Olson, Hickey, Carlton, Page, 
Pregler, Arthur, Mullins, Eaton, 
Steele, Bailey and Johnson. 


D B.A. Presidents 


1930-1932 Harry Lee* 

Long Prairie, Minnesota 
1932-1933 Harry Lee* 

Long Prairie, Minnesota: 
1933-1934 Theodore Aune* 

Glenwood, Minnesota 
1934-1935 Harry Lee* 

Long Prairie, Minnesota 
1935-1936 Harry Lee* 

Long Prairie, Minnesota 
1936-1937 A. B. Larson* 

Faribault, Minnesota 
1937-1938 A. P. Stoll 

Pierz, Minnesota 
1938-1939 A. P. Stoll 

Pierz, Minnesota 
1939-1940 M. L. Erickson* 

Lake City, Minnesota 
1940-1941 M. L. Erickson* 

Lake City, Minnesota 
1941-1942 N. B. Matthews 

Stanford, Montana 
1942-1943 W. R. Spensley* 

Hibbing, Minnesota 
1943-1944 A. P. Drummond 

Bonifay, Florida 
1944-1945 A. P. Drummond 

Bonifay, Florida 
1945-1946 A. P. Drummond 

Bonifay, Florida 
1946-1947 W. L. Gregory 

St. Louis, Missouri 
1947-1948 L. B. McBride 

Fort Collins, Colorado 
1948-1949 Leo W. Seal 

Bay St. Louis, Mississippi 
1949-1950 E. Manuel 

George, lowa 
1950-1951 Charles R. Bell 

Anniet 
1951-1952 Guy Sturgeon 

Sheridan, Wyoming 
1952-1953 James S. Peters 

Manchester, Georgia 
(*—Deceased). 


Among special train movements 
scheduled to take large groups of 
delegates and their wives to Atlanta 
is the “/ndependent Bankers Special” 
planned by Midwestern bankers un- 
der general sponsorship of the Mar- 
quette National Bank of Minneapo- 
lis. And this train’s itinerary has 
been radically changed since last 
month’s story went to press. 

The Special will leave Minneapo- 
lis at 11:30 p.m., Friday, March 20, 
over the Milwaukee Road, stopping 
first in St. Paul and arriving in 
Chicago at 9:00 a.m., Saturday. A 
visit to the famous Museum of 
Science and Industry on the shores 
of Lake Michigan will punctuate the 
morning, with luncheon in the Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel at noon. 


Ready for Sunday Opening 


Resuming its journey, the train 
will leave Chicago at 2:30 p.m., via 
the Eastern Illinois route, reaching 
Atlanta at 9:30 a.m. Sunday. 

The delegation will split up after 
the convention is over. Those wishing 
to get back to the bank at the first 
opportunity will leave the Georgia 
capital on the famous “Dixie Flyer” 
at 9:50 a.m., Wednesday. Arriving 
in Chattanooga at 1:55 p.m., they 
will take time out for a sightseeing 
tour to Lookout Mountain via Ochs 
Highway to Rock City and the most 
unusual arboretum in the world, con- 
tinuing through the Fairyland sec- 
tion with its original Tom Thumb 
golf course, to Point Park and Ochs 
Memorial. After dinner at Chat- 


H. EARL COOK 
FDIC representative is billed. 
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CARL R. POHLAD 
Treasurer of the 1.B.A. 


tanooga’s historic Reed House, they 
will head Northward at 9:38 p.m. on 
the speedy “Georgian” with arrival 
in Chicago set for 8:55 a.m. Thurs- 
day. 

Delegates on the trip fortunate to 
have a little time for relaxation and 
further sightseeing in the Deep South 
will re-board their special train at 
Atlanta on Wednesday, leaving at 
10:15 a.m. for Miami, where arrival 
is scheduled for 7:00 a.m., Thurs- 
day. 

Rest of that day is to be devoted 
to sightseeing and free time. On Fri- 
day they will participate in an all- 
day cruise along the Florida east 
coast, with luncheon at the famed 


REVEREND PIERCE HARRIS 
Humorist is banquet star. 
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HARRY J. HARDING 
Californian will discuss legislation. 


Hollywood Beach Hotel, and excur- 
sions up the New River into the alli- 
gator-infested jungles of the Ever- 
glades and to the Roosevelt chimpan- 
zee and monkey farm. Saturday has 
been left open for individual tastes. 

Departure from Miami will be by 
special train on Sunday at 1:00 p. 


Independent Bankers 
Association... 
Welcome to 


EMIL E. PLACEK 
Will acknowledge mayor's welcome. 


m. The delegation will reach Chicago 
at 5:30 Monday morning. 

The convention program is “loose” 
enough to permit visits to the host 
city banks and business houses by 
out-of-town delegates and guests, al- 
ways a popular phase of convention- 
going. END 


Atlanta 


11 Marietta St., N.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Courls & 


Established 1925 
Investment Bankers 
Members New York Stock Exchange and Other National Exchanges 


Telephone WA. 0238 
LD-159 
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WILLIAM J. BRYAN 
Tennessee's |. B. A. officer. 


LEO W. SEAL 
Represents Mississippi again. 


JESSE OLSON 
New director for Minnesota. 
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PROGRAM 


19TH ANNUAL NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Independent Bankers Association of America 
ANSLEY HOTEL — ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


MARCH 22-24, 1953 


. Sunday, March 22 ! 


10:00 a.m. 

to | 
5:00 p.m. — REGISTRATION. | 
5:00 p.m. — MUSICAL PROGRAM BY BIG BETHEL CHOIR in the 


Dinkler Room, Ansley Hotel. 
(Featuring a program of Spirituals and Folk Music). 


Monday, March 23 


10:00 a.m.— BUSINESS MEETING in Dinkler Room, Ansley Hotel. 
CALL TO ORDER. 


10:15 a.m. — INVOCATION by Reverenp CHARLES MIDDLEBROOK, Pastor 
of First Methodist Church, College Park, Atlanta. 


10:20 a.m. — ADDRESS OF WELCOME by B. Harts 
Mayor of Atlanta. 


RESPONSE by E. E. Piacexk, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Wahoo, Nebraska; member of the Execu- 
tive Council. 


10:30 a.m. — ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT by James S. PErERs, 
president, Bank of Manchester, Manchester, Georgia. 


11:15 a.m. — ADDRESS: “Something Old, Something New”, by Haroip 
J. Bacon, executive vice president of the Home State 
Bank, Crystal Lake, Illinois; vice president of the Bank 
Shareowners Advisory League. 


11:50 a.m. — APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 
12:00 m. — RECESS. 


12:30 p.m. — LUNCHEON in the Civic Room of the Ansley Hotel. 
Host: Georgia Power Company. { 


1:45 p.m. — ADDRESS by Governor HERMAN TALMADGE of Georgia. 
2:15 p.m. — MOTION PICTURE: “Georgia On the March”, compli- 


ments of Georgia Power Company. 


3:00 p.m.— ADDRESS by Senator WILLIAM F. KNowLanp of Califor- 
‘nia, chairman of the Republican policy committee of 
the United States Senate. : 


4:30 p.m. — ADJOURNMENT. 
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or 


5:30 p.m. — COCKTAIL HOUR in the Dinkler Room of Ansley Hotel. 


Host: Atlanta Clearinghouse Association. 


7:00 p.m.— BUFFET DINNER with music in the Dinkler and Civic 
Rooms of the Ansley Hotel, followed by dancing. 


Cuesday, March 24 


10:00 a. m. — BUSINESS MEETING in the Dinkler Room, Ansley Hotel. 
CALL TO ORDER. 


10:05 a.m.— ADDRESS by H. Eart Cook, director of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, Washington, D. C. 


10:30 a.m.— ADDRESS by D. EmMmert BrumpaueH, president of the 
First National Bank, Claysburg, Pennsylvania; past 
secretary of banking for the commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania; former Congressman from Pennsylvania; 
former member of the House banking and currency 
committee; first vice president of the Independent 
Bankers Association. 


11:00 a.m.— ADDRESS by Witu1aM L. Grecory, president of the Easton- 
Taylor Trust Company, St. Louis; member of the 
Executive Council. 


11:45 a.m. — ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
12:00 m. — RECESS. 
2:00 p.m.— CALL TO ORDER. 


2:05 p.m.— ADDRESS by Harry J. Harpine, president of the First 
National Bank, Pleasanton, California; president of 
the Independent Bankers Association of the 12th 
Federal Reserve District. 


2:45 p.m.— GENERAL BUSINESS DISCUSSION; REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES. 


4:00 p.m. — ADJOURNMENT. 
- 5:30 p.m. — COCKTAIL HOUR in the Dinkler Room, Ansley Hotel. 


Host: Georgia Bankers Association. 


7:00 p. m. — ANNUAL DINNER in the Dinkléer and Civic Rooms of the 
Ansley Hotel. Speaker: REVEREND Pierce Harris, 
pastor of First Methodist Church, Atlanta. 


INSTALLATION OF NEW OFFICERS. 
9:00 p.m. — ADJOURNMENT. 


FOR THE LADIES 
Monday, March 23 


10:30 a.m. — SIGHTSEEING TRIP to Stone Mountain and Cyclorama; 
Luncheon. 


Cuesday, March 24 


12:30 p.m. — LUNCHEON, guests of Southern Bell Telephone Company. 
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R. F. BURKE STEELE 
Virginia’s new councilman. 


E. W. BAUMGARTNER 
Still serves for Indiana. 


T. ALLAN SMITH 
Third year for Michigan director. 
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DOES THIS SOUND CRAZY 


TO YOU? 


Let’s say you work in a defense plant. Every so 
often you put in some overtime. You produce 
more, so naturally you earn more. 


But when you go for your overtime pay, it seems 
that something new has been added—an “excess 
wage tax” like the “excess profits tax”. What does 
this mean? Well, it means that the government 
takes four dollars out of every five that your over- 
time has earned. 


Sound crazy? Sound as if it isn’t worth-while to 
work harder and turn out more goods? Of course. 
And it doesn’t happen to workers. But don’t think 
it doesn’t happen elsewhere. That’s exactly what 
the so-called excess profits tax does to business. 


Take a company that builds more plants and buys 
more machines . .. hires more people and produces 


more goods. Good management works out ways to 
keep prices reasonable and quality high. 


Is this company rewarded for growth, as American 
businesses used to be? Just the opposite! It is 
penalized. 


The Government clamps down with the falsely 
labeled excess profits tax and takes four-fifths of 
all that growth has earned. 


Nothing in the history of American business has 
ever ruined incentive as much as this tax has. And, 
ironically, it exists at a time when America needs 
more growth, and more goods, than ever before. 


People are beginning to understand this. And the 


more they realize how the “excess profits” tax 
hurts everyone, the sooner it will go. 


N. W. AYER & SON, Ine. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


This is the ninth of a series of articles on taxes. 


Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu 
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Not Quiet Any Front 
For Busy A.B.A. Members 


Wide Variety of National and State Meetings 


| ae West, Nortu, SoutH — on 
all fronts, members of the American 
Bankers Association have had their 
hands — and agendas — full since 
the first of the year, attempting to 
attend some of the many top-impor- 
tance meetings sponsored by various 
arms of the Association on widely- 
scattered fronts, and still keep the 
homefires burning back at the bank. 

And on top of all that, of course, 
there have been a wide variety of 
state association meetings in their 
own bailiwicks. Best possible solu- 
tion for the average banker is to 
“cover” personally whichever one or 
more of the conclaves he deems of 
prime application to his own situa- 
tion, then catch up on the over-all 
picture with the help of the over- 
worked banking press in its capacity 
as the eyes and ears of the industry. 

Perhaps the most popular of all 
A.B.A. events after the national con- 


Staff Photo 


BORROWING A DIME for an important phone 
call is C. J. Spies (left) of Emmetsburg, lowa, 
from Emil R. Bowlin of Des Moines, between 
sessions in Chicago. 
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Staff Photo 


AT THE MIKE is Montana’s Bert Harris, presi- 
dent of the A.B.A.'s state bank division, pre- 
siding over one session of the National Credit 
Conference. 


vention, gaining both in attendance 
and, interest each winter, is the five- 
year-old National Credit Conference 
which this year blossomed into a 
full-fledged convention-size affair in 
its three-day run at Chicago. For 
downright active participation, this 
meeting may be said to have them all 
licked. It’s straight business. There is 
no entertainment function of any 
kind. The six business sessions get 
down to brasstacks first thing Mon- 
day morning, and there is no let-up 
until final adjournment Wednesday 
afternoon. It’s the kind of worth- 
while shop-talk convention that more 
and more bankers seem to be de- 
manding in their quest for ideas and 
aids to assist them in running better 
banks. 


A credit atmosphere much less 
tense than at previous times since the 
end of World War II was pointed to 
by speakers at this year’s conference. 


Keeps Bankers Jumping As ’53 Starts Well 


Fred F. Florence of Dallas, chair- 
man of the A.B.A.’s credit policy 
commission, in summarizing the 
meeting called “this change the most 
significant fact in the credit picture 
today”, carrying “tremendous impli- 
cations for banking”. 

These six factors were said by Mr. 

Florence to be important considera- 
tions to guide bank credit policies in 
1953: 
. “1, Sound bank lending is essen- 
tial to the production, distribution 
and consumption of the increasing 
output of our economy. Flexible and 
resourceful lending policies will be 
required to serve properly and fully 
the new industries, product develop- 
ments and geographic areas of this 
expanding economy. 

“2. The likelihood of increasing 
business competition in the months 
to come dictates more careful scru- 
tiny of separate industries and loans 


Staff Photo 
IN RAPT ATTENTION during a session of the 
National Credit Conference is V. S$. Marett 
of Gonzales, Texas, former state director in 
the 1.B.A. 
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A. B. A. MEMBERS 


(Continued from Page 13) 


to individual companies in those in- 
dustries where special problems may 
develop. This suggests close atten- 
tion to inventory figures and 
avoidance of speculative lending. 

“3. Bank - customer relationships 
must be strengthened. As an industry 
spokesman stated, in the highly-com- 
petitive market ahead there will be 
greater need than ever for close rela- 
tions with banks. Banks must be pre- 
pared to study their customers’ re- 
quirements and future plans even 
more thoroughly than heretofore, 
and to offer them sound, construc- 
tive help in working out their finan- 
cial and related problems. 

“4. Bank lending officers should 
keep an eye on the general economic 
climate to determine whether devel- 
opments suggest a clear-cut program 
of relaxation or restraint which may 


become reflected in Federal Reserve. 


policy. 


Long-Range View 

“5. As expressed earlier from this 
platform, ‘Let us put in proper per- 
spective the long-range value of our 
policies’. This means that we must 
keep a proper reserve of lending 
power for the time when our cus- 
tomers might need our assistance 
most. . . . These are not the cries of 
the alarmist, the forebodings of pro- 
phets of fear, nor suggestions that 


Staff Photo 


THE WATER COOLER outside the Chicago 
meeting room gets a going-over from Lehman 
Plummer (left) of Des Moines and Bill Whit- 
man of Chicago. 
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1953, 1954, or even 1955 will bring 
on serious economic troubles. They 
are, instead, an appeal to bankers to 
be forward-looking in their think- 


‘ing, so that they will pursue the kind 


of lending policies that will be of 
permanent value to their commu- 
nities under changing economic cir- 
cumstances. 

“6. We should not lose sight of 
the fact that the world is an armed 
camp. This is another reason why 


banking must keep alert. Experience _ 


has taught how rapidly the business 
and credit environment can change 
whenever war scares develop. We 
must at all times be prepared to 
shift our sights if the exigencies of 
the world military situation should 
require it.” 

In keynoting the three-day credit 
conference, President W. Harold 
Brenton of the A.B.A. declared: 

“Since the last great depression, 
banks have steadily strengthened 
their position. They have moved for- 
ward to occupy a more prominent 
place in public respect. They have 
learned to be helpful to greater 
masses of people. They have made 
great progress in handling deposi- 
tors’ funds in a capable and ethical 
manner. Bankers have achieved these 
accomplishments by increasing their 
know-how and know-why, and by 
conscientiously sticking to the bank- 
ing business. Banks have learned to 
do an increasingly good job under 
favorable conditions.” 


Goals for the Year 


Outlining the 1953 goals of the 
A.B.A., President Brenton specified 
these measures as all being “definitely 
in the public interest” and urged 
“courageous support of these efforts” 
to “further enhance the stature of 
banking in this country”: 

@ “We believe that taxes must be 
reduced and the fiscal affairs of our 
government placed on a more sound 
basis. 

@ “We fav © single taxation for 
all corporations, including banks. 

@ “We urge elimination of the 
excess profits tax. 

@ “We will press for the estab- 
lishment of an adequate reserve for 
losses.” 


Bankers were urged by the presi- 
dent of Robert Morris Associates — 
nationwide organization of bank 
credit men — to set up “a policy 
and mechanism to stimulate recovery 
early in the next deflationary period 
when normally a restriction of credit 
would be experienced”, similar to 
the way in which they acted to check 
inflation in 1951. 

The speaker — E. Lawrence Wor- 
stall of Philadelphia — advocated an 
organization among banks similar to 
the Voluntary Credit Restraint Pro- 
gram. 


Must Plan Ahead 


“Let us not allow government to 
excel us in this respect,” cautioned 
Mr. Worstall. “The planners will 
come forth with prodigious public 
works projects and assistance pro- 
grams. Why should not the banking 
system be ready with its own brand 
of remedy for business stagnation? 
Why should we be unprepared to 
shoulder at least part of the respon- 
sibility for shifting the economy 
back into high gear? 

“While restraint is prescribed as 
an antidote for undue buoyancy, it is 
also true that a freer loan policy is 
called for during a slump. However, 
at such a time, it would be too much 
to expect the individual banker on 
his own to ignore the gloomy busi- 
ness outlook and to practice greater 
liberality in granting credit. This 
can be accomplished only within the 
framework of a coordinated effort of 


Staff Photo 
SURPRISED BY FLASH of the camera, this 
group of delegates to the National Credit 


Conference were caught stepping off the hotel 
elevator on 19th floor. 
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the entire system of banks. Some 
national but non-governmental body 
must take the lead in initiating a 
program of joint action.” 

Every major category of bank 
loans, except loans on_ securities, 
were shown by William T. Taylor, 
vice president of Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York, to have increased 
in 1952, and by year’s end, he said. 
the total loans of all commercial 
banks were at new record levels. 


He ventured the guess that “1953 


will mark the 10th successive year of 


growth in total bank loans”. 
Building starts have been holding 
up well in recent months, presaging 
another increase in real estate mort- 
gage debt this year. Consumer credit 
may not continue to rise at the rapid 
rates of recent months, but is likely 
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EVERY STATE IN THE UNION was represented on the list of dele- 
gates to the fifth annual National Credit Conference sponsored by 
the American Bankers Association, in Chicago. A photographer for 


to show an increase for the year. In 
both these lending fields, commercial 
banks in all probability will con- 
tinue their active participation. 


An Outstanding Program 

All five sesions were marked by un- 
usually interesting and well-received 
addresses. 

U. V. Wilcox, editor-publisher of 
Washington Banktrends and corre- 
spondent at the capital for American 
Banker, scored heavily in his first- 
hand report from Washington. Chi- 
cago’s R. E. Wood of Sears, Roebuck 
& Company outlined basic economic 
changes in the business picture. 

New Orleans’ Wallace M. Davis 
discussed commercial lending in the 
South, and a pair of Cincinnatians— 
Banker John J. Rowe and Manufac- 
turer William A. Blees—explained 


The Independent Banker snapped this view of the ballroom on the 
top floor of the LaSalle Hotel during one session. Easily recognizable 
in foreground is A.B.A. President W. Harold Brenton of Des Moines. 


“debits and credits” and how to build 
a profitable selling organization, re- 
spectively. 

Los Angeles’ Joseph R. Jones de- 
fined current mortgage problems. W. 
Walter Williams, Under-Secretary of 
Commerce, talked on “dynamic equi- 
librium”. Chicago’s Vincent Yager 
explained lendirig to finance com- 
panies. New York’s Roy A. Foulke 
of Dun & Bradstreet sized up the out- 
look of the credit executive. 

All in all, delegates to the National 
Credit Conference agreed with the 
headlined speakers that as long as 
business activity remains at or near 
current peak levels, the demand for 
bank credit likewise will remain high. 

All in all, they agreed that 1953 
should be another good year for 
banks. END 
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Introducing George Humphrey, 


New “Boss the Treasury” 


Traditional Role of Fiscal Leadership 
Predicted for Treasury Under His Direction 


@ The editorial pages of previous issues of THE INDEPENDENT 
BANKER have given favorable appraisals of the new 
Secretary of the Treasury in President Eisenhower's Cabi- 
net. Many readers have urged that we prepare a com- 
plete, intimate story about the “boss of the Treasury”. 


In conducting our research on these requests, we 
found the best material already in excellent form in the 
January 26 issue of Time magazine. Thanks to the splen- 
did cooperation of the publisher, we are happy to present 
this only-slightly-condensed version of this very interesting, 
very readable story, courtesy of TIME, Copyright Time Inc., 
1953. It is just the answer to the requests of our banker 


friends. — The Editors. 


i DAY IN 1836, near the end of 
his second term, old President An- 
drew Jackson walked across the 
street from the White House, struck 
the earth with his walking stick and 
said: “Right here is where I want 
the cornerstone”. Then and there 
it was laid, and around it was built 
the columned granite pile of the 
U. S. Treasury Department. 

Old Hickory had good reason to 
want the Treasury under his eagle 
eye. Ever since Alexander Hamilton 
became the first Secretary of the 
Treasury in 1789 (and regarded him- 
self as second only to the President 
in importance), the Treasury had 
been at the center of the nation’s 
high politics. Jackson staked his 
political career on a showdown battle 
over fiscal policy, and shuffled Secre- 
taries like poker cards until he got 
one who agreed with him. And so, 
embroiled in one vital question or 
another, the Treasury was at the 
heart of politics in subsequent ad- 
ministrations; Treasury and tariff, 
Treasury and greenbacks, Treasury 
and free silver, Treasury and the gold 
standard were hotly argued at the 
nation’s dinner tables through the 
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generations, and into the first months 
of the New Deal. 

Then, abruptly, that kind of argu- 
ment shifted. It no longer turned 
around the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Forgotten Men. Early in Frank- 
lin Roosevelt’s administration the U, 
S. began to forget how to argue its 
most important issues. Where politics 
used to be fought out in terms of the 
economy, economics were argued in 
terms of politics — first in the lan- 
guage of the social reformers, then 
of World War II’s soldiers, and 
finally of the Marshall Planners and 
the diplomats. The succession of 
Treasury Secretaries — F. D. R.’s 
Henry Morgenthau and Truman’s 
Fred Vinson and John Snyder — be- 
came, fiscally speaking, all but for- 
gotten men _ themselves, charged 
mainly with paying the bills and 
borrowing money at the lowest pos- 
sible interest rates. 

How did the Treasury come to 
lose prestige in a generation when it 
handled more money than Andrew 
Jackson — or Theodore Roosevelt — 
could have conceived of? One signi- 
ficant answer: a government that ac- 
cepts private business as the main- 


spring of the economy can use the 
Treasury as a regulator, but a gov- 
ernment that considers itself the 
mainspring will put its economic 
power in the hands of the planners 
and managers. The passage of the 
government’s fiscal power from the 
Treasury to Harry Hopkins of WPA 
and Harold Ickes of PWA symboliz- 
ed a whole new philosophy of the 
realization of government and busi- 
ness. 

Now, perhaps, another and reverse 
shift is due. Eisenhower has named 
to the job a stocky, straight-shoulder- 
ed man with a strong nose, bleak blue 
eyes and a disarming smile. George 
Magoffin Humphrey, 62, is the 55th 
U. S. Secretary of the Treasury. By 
all readable portents he will be the 
first in a generation to restore Treas- 
ury to its function of high policy- 
making — by fiscal leadership — 
not by bureaucratic control of busi- 
ness. 

The Quiet Type. George Humph- 
rey is from the Midwest heartland of 
coal and ore which supports the 
kingdom of steel. Since the ’20s he 
has converted Cleveland’s M. A. Han- 
na Company from a _ foundering 
hodgepodge of mines and miscellany 
into a skillfully integrated corpora- 
tion with holdings worth $250 mil- 
lion. The M. A. Hanna Company dom- 
inates coal and iron mines, ships, 
banks, chemical plants, a rayon 
plant, a steel corporation — and is 
now deep in an enormous ore pro- 
ject in Labrador. Humphrey’s ex- 
ploits made his name magic among 
the planners and visionaries of U. S. 
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industry, but the public knew him 
hardly at all. 

“Business,” Humphrey used to 
say, “is judged by performance and 
if you perform you don’t need to 
talk. . always discouraged the 
people I know making 
speeches.” Humphrey will find that 
public life is different; that per- 
formance doesn’t count unless the 
public understands the what and why 
and how of it; that education — and 
speeches — are a very important 
part of a public official’s job. 

Ike Eisenhower heard about the 
little-known Humphrey from 
chief talent scout, General Lucius 
Clay. Clay first spotted Humphrey 
during World War II while Humph- 
rey was serving with quiet effective- 
ness on the Department of Com- 
merce’s Business Advisory Council. 
Clay saw Humphrey again in post- 


war Germany; Clay was in command 
of the U. S. occupation zone, and 
Humphrey was making a survey of 
German industry for ECA’s Paul 
Hoffman. Clay knew Humphrey only 
slightly — and still does — but he 
was impressed by the rare combina- 
tion of “forward-looking imagina- 
tiveness” and “complete normalcy”. 


Ike agreed enthusiastically after 
chatting with Humphrey in Manhat- 
tan for a few minutes last November. 
Ike not only offered him a seat in his 
Cabinet, but threw an arm around 
Humphrey’s shoulders and, looking 
at his bald head, ‘said, “I see you 
part your hair the same way I do.” 
Later, on board the cruiser Helena 
returning from Korea, Ike and 
Humphrey cottoned to each other 
even more. Humphrey’s dry, quick 
sallies in the wardroom often broke 
the atmosphere of heavy delibera- 


GEORGE M. HUMPHREY 
Secretary of the Treasury 
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tion, to Ike’s relief. And on deck, to 
Ike’s surprise, Old Hunter Humph- 
rey turned out to be every bit as 
good a skeetshooter as Old Soldier 
Eisenhower. 

Like Ike, George Humphrey is 
likely to feel frustrated and uneasy 
at a cocktail party and happy when 
he is in the field or at the bridge 
table. Like Ike, he likes the far- 
ranging operation, is in his element 
when he is outbound for Labrador 
in the Hanna Company’s speedy con- 
verted Lockheed patrol bomber. His 
non-business passion is horses; he is 
a scientific horse breeder and an ex- 
cellent horseman. His rambling, two- 
stéry country home in Kirtland Hills, 
just outside Cleveland, is a horsy 
household dominated by murals, 
pictures and statues of horses. Above 
the livingroom mantel is a lighted 
oil painting of George Humphrey on 
his own Richmond Boy. He spends 
most of his vacations on his 3,000- 
acre estate, “Milestone”, near Thom- 
asville, Georgia — usually riding 
and hunting. 

One friend describes Humphrey’s 
approach to anything — _ horses, 
children or coal mines — as “imagi- 
native orthodoxy”. Humphrey pays 
almost no attention to the day-by- 
day exercises of the stock market, 
and he made some of his best busi- 
ness moves during the 1929 market 
crash. In 1947 he shocked the coal 
industry by settling directly with 
John L. Lewis for a 15c-an-hour pay 
raise and an eight-hour day. Hauled 
up before a Congressional commit- 
tee to explain, he gave two prime 
reasons: (1) he had observed, he 
said, that once the government inter- 
vened in labor disputes, the unions 
generally got their demands anyway ; 
and (2) the miners deserved an 
eight-hour day, and probably would 
be more productive for it. : 

“He starts with a tradition,” said 
a fellow Clevelander last week, “and 
strikes out from there on his own 
experience.” 


Pony Boy. If George Humphrey 
were just a traditionalist he probab- 
ly would now be the best-known and 
most prosperous lawyer in mid- 
Michigan. George was born in 1890 
in Cheboygan and raised in Saginaw, 
where his father, Watts Humphrey, 
was a hearty, roaring trial lawyer 
with an_ excellent practice. His 
mother, a former schoolteacher, was 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


a wise and gentle parent and a poli- 
tical diehard (all through the New 
Deal she spelled Roosevelt with a 
small “r”). 

As a youngster, George was popu- 
lar, bright and unspoiled — even 
though he got his first pony when he 
was only eight. At Saginaw High 
School he got top grades and was 
twice president of his class. He play- 
ed some tennis, and was a steady 
ground-gaining halfback on the 1908 
Saginaw championship football team. 
At the University of Michigan he 
took three semesters of engineering, 
then switched to law and graduated 
(1912) into a job in his father’s 
firm. 

From the start, he was a success- 
ful lawyer, with every incentive to 
settle down to a respected life in 
Saginaw. Six months after gradua- 
tion he married his childhood sweet- 
heart, Pamela Stark, daughter of an- 


otiier wealthy Saginaw attorney, who 
provided them with a new house. But 
a disturbing influence came to Sagi- 
naw in the guise of one Dick Grant, 
a friend of the family and general 
counsel of the M. A. Hanna Com- 
pany in Cleveland. Grant offered 
George a job as M. A. Hanna’s assis- 
tant counsel. George accepted, for 
reasons that he could not quite ex- 
plain to himself at the time. 


Later he could explain: “In the 
law,” he says, “you put your heart 
and soul into a client, then you go 
through it again with the next client. 
All you could build in the law busi- 
ness was a personal reputation. I 
have never been particularly inte- 
rested in merely building a personal 
reputation. In business you develop 
a mine or a plant, or an entire in- 
dustry. I was more interested in 
building something you could see 
or touch,” 
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Junked Cats. The Hanna com- 
pany was originally one of Cleve- 
land’s “ore houses”, built up by 
Mark Hanna, who became the GOP 
political power in William McKin- 
ley’s day. When Humphrey arrived 
in 1917, the company was thriving 
on the wartime boom. Humphrey 
was put to work unraveling the com- 
pany’s World War I tax problems 
and became an expert on all the de- 
tails of Hanna’s operations. In 1920, 
at 30, he was made a junior partner 
just in time to watch Hanna slip into 
the post-war inventory depression. 

By 1925, Humphrey says, “the 
corporation was in a bad way”. It 
was losing some $2 million a year. 
Humphrey was installed as executive 
vice president with wide powers. He 
set about junking millions of dollars’ 
worth of unprofitable cats and dogs, 
wrote off inventories and cut pay- 
rolls. (“He'd fire his grandmother if 
she wasn’t doing a good job,” said 
a friend, “but he’d put her on a 
pension”). Hanna never again lost 
money, even during the depression 
of the 1930s. On the solid founda- 
tion Humphrey started building up a 
new Hanna, drawing on his under- 
standing of basic U. S. industry and 
self-acknowledged talent for 
picking good partners. (“I’m as 
good at picking partners,” he says, 
“as any man in the U.S.”). 

In 1929 he linked Hanna’s ore and 
coal mines with a sheet-metal plant 
in Detroit and Ernest Weir’s assort- 
ment of steel plants in the Pitts- 
burgh area, forming the National 
Steel Corporation. Hanna owns a 
controlling interest (27%) in Na- 
tional Steel, and in 1951 earned $6 
million in National Steel dividends. 
In Pittsburgh, Humphrey spotted a 
young coal-company executive named 
George Love. He spent years on a 
carefully-drawn plan to buy two 
Pittsburgh coal companies and form 
them into Pittsburgh Consolidated 
Coal Company — for George Love 
to run. Humphrey’s own account of 
the operation is typical: “We took 
two busted coal companies and put 
them together to build the greatest 
coal company in the world.” 


lron for Gold. For simple survi- 
val, an operator of Humphrey’s cali- 
ber must have an instinct for projec- 
ting trends — political, as well as 
economic — into the future. “In ex- 
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traction industries,” he says, “you 
have to look ahead or you will find 
that you have got everything out of 
the ground that is to be had — and 
you’re out of business.” The rich 
Mesabi iron-ore lode in Minnesota is 
wearing thin as the nation’s (and 
Hanna’s) prime ore source. Twenty 
years ago Hanna proved the big ore 
field which Bethlehem Steel is now 
operating in Venezuela. (“We didn’t 
develop it,” says Humphrey, “be- 
cause there were political difficulties 
in Venezuela”). Then Humphrey 
heard about a Canadian named Jules 
Timmins, who held the mineral 
rights to 24,600 square miles of land 
along the Labrador-Quebec border. 
Timmins had been looking for gold 
and all he was able to find was a 
fabulous deposit of iron ore. 


Humphrey flew to Canada to but- 
tonhole Timmins. The land lay in 
desolate territory some 300 miles 
north of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, in 
an area called “Ungava” — Eskimo 
for “faraway”. Said Humphrey to 
Timmins: “What if you found $100 
million worth of gold up there? 
Would anybody build a railroad to 
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bring it out?” He answered his own 
question. Hurrying back to the U. S., 
he got the backing of five big U.S. 
steel companies, a $200 million loan 
from insurance companies, and 
formed a corporation with Timmins’ 
Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, 
Ltd. to bring out the iron ore. (“It’s 
a certainty,” says one of Humphrey’s 
admirers, “that nobody else in the U. 
S. could have raised so much capital 
so fast for a project in Labrador”). 

The project is among the most 
ambitious feats in the history of pri- 
vate capital. The company operates 
its own air transport service for per- 
sonnel and supplies. And it is now 
in mid-construction on a 358-mile 
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double-track railroad to bring the ore 
down to dockside in the St. Law- 
rence Gulf. First ore shipments are 
due in 1954. Soon afterward, pro- 
duction will rise to about 10 million 
tons a year, and can be boosted to 
30 million. 

In terms of business, Ungava may 
yet be a gold mine. In terms of na- 
tional security, it offers an invalu- 
able new ore source for the U.S. 
steel industry, which uses 121] mil- 
lion tons of iron ore a year. 

“Do You Want a Highway?” The 
Ungava project involved Humphrey 
in one of his rare appearances be- 
fore a Congressional committee, to 
testify in favor of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. He admitted he had once 
been against the seaway and now 
favored it. “It’s perfectly simple, 
gentlemen,” he said. “You've got 
some material up there that you need 
down here. The only question is do 
you want a highway between the 
points or not?” 

The Basic Problem. Humphrey 
will find enough work in the Treas- 
ury to make him feel at home. He 
will be top boss of —- among others 
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PEEP-EYE TAXATION 


Evan worker who counts the cash that is withheld from his 
wages in the form of withholding tax, who makes an income tax 
return or pays his advalorem taxes, feels the bite that is being 
taken. 


But the hidden or peep-eye levies the consumer pays “the 
butcher, baker and candle-stick maker”, including the excise 
taxes collected by states and cities on every purchase, take a 
bigger chunk out of one’s wages than the income tax he pays 
the government. 


The Tax Foundation, a private research group that checks 
on government spending, has figured out the invisible taxes we 
pay. The foundation’s findings, for instance, show that on a 
$3,500 income the average family pays $799 in hidden taxes — 
$249 to merchants and manufacturers, $302 in retail sales and 
excises, $140 for social security and $108 in realty and minor 
a Incidentally, income taxes for this average family total 

299. 


Business editors of Newsweek Magazine report that when a 
purchaser pays down $2,000 on a new car, $624 of the amount 
(31 percent of the purchase price) is hidden taxes. On items like 
coal, gasoline and cigarettes the hidden tax accounts for more 
than the actual price of the product. On a loaf of bread, a pound 
of meat or a quart of milk, the tax comes to at least half the real 
value. 


Sound economists agree that a tax load of 25 cents on the 
average citizen’s dollar is about as much as a government can 
extract without destroying a people’s economy. Already the aver- 
age American is paying 32 cents — 7 cents above the danger line. 


Unless there is a tax retreat this nation will expend itself. 
The only relief lies in Federal and local frugality. 


How on earth can a wage earner save anything for the 
future when he is one jump ahead of the tax collectors? How can 
we create new capital, except through savings? How can we give 
the willing worker the incentive to produce if taxes take more of 
his wages than he is permitted to spend or keep? 


There is strong evidence now that we may hand down to 
our children the kind of a country we inherited from our fathers, 
for in November there was a great groundswell of public opinion 
for honest, clean, economical government. America stands at the 
crossroads, between solvency and bankruptcy. 


We Thrive on Thrift 
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— the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
the Secret Service, the Bureau of 
Narcotics, the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing (which printed $9,441,- 
380,000 worth of currency in fiscal 
1951), the Bureau of the Mint (a 
billion pennies alone), the U. S. 
Coast Guard (35,000 officers and 
men, 192 cutters, 62 patrol boats and 
36 lightships) and the Coast Guard 
air arm (113 planes). He will pre- 
side over a domain of 88,000 people. 
He will have his own flag, serve as a 
trustee for some $18 billion in Social 
Security funds, and as chairman of 
the National Advisory Council on 
International Monetary and Financial 
Problems. 

But all of these jobs are minor 
compared with the real job of re- 
storing the Treasury to effective lead- 
ership. John Snyder had a preoccu- 
pation with borrowing money at low 
interest rates. To his credit as a 
banker, he kept the cost of servicing 
the debt low, but the policy itself 
contributed to a post-war inflation. 


Humphrey is eloquent on the perils 
of inflation, but he senses another 
peril in slamming the U.S. economy 
against the dashboard if he puts on 
the brakes too fast. He has a busi- 
nessman’s horror of running a gov- 
ernment by deficit, and is a devout 
believer in the balanced budget 
(even to the point of personal con- 
viction that defense spending should 
be cut, if necessary, to balance the 
budget). But Humphrey knows that 
Harry Truman’s $78.6 billion budget, 
with its $9.9 billion deficit, is an- 
other factor which makes quick 
economic change impossible. “You 
can’t set a hen in the morning,” he 
says, “and have chicken salad for 
lunch.” 

The Magic Sound. As soon as he 
sits down in his office, problems are 
ready to pop out at him like clay 
pigeons at a_ skeet-shoot. For 
example, some $69 billion of the 
$267 billion public debt will come 
due during 1953. Since the $69 bil- 
lion obviously can’t be paid off, it 
will have to be refinanced. 


Another imminent problem is the 
tax with the most popular name and 
the most unpopular results: the ex- 
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cess-profits tax. The government in 
one way or another has to advance 
billions to industry to make up for 
the new capital that is dried up by 
a tax that falls on an efficient ex- 
panding business. Humphrey, like 
most businessmen, is violently op- 
posed to E.P.T., and would — on 
principle — love to drop it when it 
expires June 30. But the New Deal 
era has given “excess profits” such a 
magic sound that Humphrey will 
have to make the real meaning of E. 
P.T. clear to the Congress and the 
country. 


At a still higher level of policy, 
Humphrey’s Treasury will have to 
wield the government’s influence 
over international trade. Some U.S. 
economists are suggesting that the U. 
S. would find itself with some $35 
billion in extra cash if the Treasury 
would raise the price of gold — i.e., 
devalue the dollar. Then, as the 
theory goes, the U.S. could use the 
$35 billion to set up a stabilization 
fund to let European countries sweep 
away currency restrictions. This plan 
has been vigorously attacked as add- 


ing to U.S. and world inflationary 
trends. It finds little or no favor 
among Ike’s advisors. But they are 
deeply concerned about how to lower 
barriers to world trade, and noncon- 
vertible currencies are a serious bar- 
rier. (The tariff is another). For 
months there have been rumors of a 
new British effort to make the pound 
convertible. Humphrey may soon find 
himself involved in negotiations for 
essential U.S. help on this problem. 


Problems of Influence. When 
Humphrey came up for confirmation 
before the Senate finance committee, 
he gave the Senators a pleasant sur- 
prise by knowing all of their names, 
and gracefully fielded the routine 
questions about his holdings and 
finances. He had zesigned all of his 
official positions (which paid him 
about $300,000 annually), and all 
of his directorships. He would keep 
his stock in Hanna and its principal 
afhliates. Obviously, the Hanna com- 
panies would have tax dealings with 
Treasury, but Humphrey thought 
these would be settled at levels below 
his office. If the decisions came to 


him, he said, he would consult with 
the appropriate Congressional com- 
mittees. 

“Suppose I sold all my stocks,” 
Humphrey went on. “I’ve thought of 
it. What would I do with the money? 
If I left it in cash in the bank, some- 
one could say I was unduly influen- 
cing the bank as Secretary of the 
Treasury. The Secretary has a lot of 
authority over banks. Or suppose I 
put it into government bonds. Cer- 
tainly there is no one in the country 
in a better position to influence the 
bond market than the Secretary of 
the Treasury.” 

At one point Colorado’s Eugene 
Millikin addressed Humphrey 
“Mr. Hanna”. Millikin laughed with 
the rest at his mistake, and said: 
“Well, it’s a good Republican name.” 
Replied Humphrey: “That’s right, 


_ and I’m proud of it.” 


The committee confirmed him 
unanimously, and George Humphrey 
headed off toward downtown Wash- 
ington to make a good Republican 
name for himself at the U. S. Trea- 
sury. END 
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| How to give these hands 
greater earning power 


An American can’t produce more with bare hands than a European 

or Asiatic. 
- A machinist can’t do much without a lathe. A carpenter needs 
| hammer and saw. 
A farmer with a tractor can grow more me than his neighbor 
who has only a spade and a hoe. The man with better tools usually 
produces more — and earns more. 
Now some tools are simple, and a man can furnish his own. Others 
are complex and may cost thousands of dollars. 
Under our American system we get the money for these costlier, 
but efficient, machines by pookes the savings of a lot of people. 
The only other way would be for the government to buy them. 
But when you get government ownership you also get government 
control. In Russia, for instance, you're told what job you must do, 
how long you must work and for how much pay. 
It could happen here. The only way a government can get things 
to “give” to people is to order the people to produce them. 
Then you find the government.bossing the citizens. Most Ameri- 
cans think it should be the other way around. 
Our system isn’t perfect yet, but it has helped us earn more and 
have more than any other people in history. 
Automobiles, better food, more leisure. More personal freedom 
and opportunity. Do we want to give these up? 


» ‘In effect, this Bank is a highly complex machine, offering you many and 
varied financial services. As we see it, our job is to he ap om get ahead faster 
through the better use of your money and credit. On this basis we invite 
your business. We think you'll like banking here. 
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A.B. Boston Resolution 


Means Holding-Companies 


Aimed at Credit Monopoly and 
Evasion of Branch-Banking Laws 


I. THE worbs of Al Smith, “Let's 
look at the record”. 
First, the Boston resolution adopt- 


ed by the 1937 American Bankers ~ 


Association convention: 


“We favor the preservation and 
continuation of the dual banking 
system by which banks are free to 
operate under either state or national 
charter. We also believe that the 
system of unit banks has been pecu- 
liarly adapted to the highly-diversi- 
fied community life of the United 


Sy Owal W. Adams 


Executive Vice President, First National Bank of Salt Lake City 


States; however, many of the states 
now authorize by law the operation 
of branch banks. 

“We believe that national banks 
should, as they do now, continue to 
enjoy an equality with state banks of 
branch-banking privileges within 
those states. The Association sup- 
ports in every respect the autonomy 
of the laws of the separate states 
with respect to banking. We reiter- 
ate our belief that no class of banks 
in any state should enjoy a greater 


ORVAL W. ADAMS 
A.B.A. president in 1937-38. 
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Former President, American Bankers Association 


right in respect to the establishment 
of branches than banks charted un- 
der state laws. We are definitely op- 
posed to any proposal or device look- 
ing to the establishment of branch- 
banking privileges across state lines, 
directly or indirectly.” 

Then, in 1938, the A.B.A. conven- 
tion at Houston reaflirmed the action 
taken at Boston. Here is the reaflirm- 
ation: 

“We emphatically reaffirm the 
action of the convention held at Bos- 
ton in 1937, wherein the position of 
the Association was stated with re- 
gard to the dual system of banking, 
branch-banking and the autonomy of 
the laws of the separate states with 
respect to banking and definitely op- 
posing any proposal or device look- 
ing to the establishment of branch- 
banking across state lines, directly 
or indirectly. We reaffirm the state- 
ment presented in the preamble to 
the Boston resolution that this de- 
claration is binding on all divisions, 
committees and commissions of the 
American Bankers Association.” 

Meaning Was Clear 

Note the emphasis carried in the 
words of this resolution: “ .. . defin- 
itely opposing any proposal or de- 
vice looking to the establishment of 
branch-banking privileges across 
state lines, directly or indirectly”. 

And, finally, the 1948 Detroit 
resolution: 

“The Association therefore urges 
that the Congress take prompt action 
designed to place under effective 
supervision bank holding-companies, 
to regulate the creation of new bank 
holding-companies, and to require 
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ORVAL ADAMS 


(Continued from Page 23) 


the separation from such companies 
of all non-banking activities. 

“Therefore, the officers of this As- 
sociation are hereby directed to use 
their best efforts to obtain prompt 
enactment by the Congress of such 
bank holding-company legislation as 
will be in the public interest, in keep- 
ing with sound banking and in con- 
formity with the established prin- 
ciples of the American Bankers As- 
sociation as expressed in a resolu- 
tion of this Association adopted at 
Boston in 1937.” 

Ponder the final strong words in 
this resolution, referring back to the 
Boston resolution. 


Looking at the Record 


Here is a quotation from American 
Banker having to do with the 
reference to the Boston resolution 
and leading to the adoption of the 
Detroit resolution: 

“The incorporation of reference 
to the Boston resolution which put 
the A.B.A. on record as opposed to 
branch-banking across state lines 
was not adopted without a fight in 
the resolutions committee. 

“It identifies group and chain- 
bank operation through bank hold- 
ing-companies with mterstate branch- 
banking, which the A.B.A. opposes, 
and which federal statutes and su- 
pervisory authorities have effectively 
prohibited. 

“Still disappointed at the resolu- 
tion are the ‘die-hard’ unit bankers, 
who feel that holding-companies 


should be prohibited, since they con- 


travene the spirit of laws restricting 
branch-banks, or at least that they 
should be prohibited from owner- 
ship of any bank in any other state 
than their home state. 

“The rough-draft resolution as 
suggested to the resolutions com- 
mittee yesterday by the interim com- 
mittee did not incorporate reference 
to the Boston resolution. It was 
pointed out that since the A.B.A. was 
on record against branch-banking 
across state lines, or in contraven- 
tion to state statute, it could be as- 
sumed that it was opposed to hold- 
ing-company banking on the same 
basis. 

“Opponents of holding-company 
banking, however, argued that the 
A.B.A. had been too indefinite on 
this point, both in policy and action, 
and that they wanted it ‘spelled out’ 
so there could be no misunderstand- 
ing when the prospective holding- 
company control bills are before 
Congress next session. 


“Orval Adams Leads Fight 
for Independent Bankers 


“Orval Adams of Salt Lake City, 
president of the A.B.A. in 1937-38, 
and leader in independent banking 
sentiment in the A.B.A., carried the 
fight for inclusion of the Boston 
resolution reference to the resolu- 
tions committee, and despite opposi- 
tion from powerful holding-company 
friends, was able to carry his point. 

“Effect of a less-than-satisfactory 
anti - holding - company expansion 
stand by the A.B.A. on the Associa- 
tion membership was an argument 


in favor of the position finally taken 
in what apparently will become 
known as the ‘Detroit resolution’ .” 

And, finally ... 

The American Bankers Association 
went on record in Boston, and in 
subsequent meetings, when the reso- 
lution was re-emphasized. There was 
no doubt of its meaning, implica- 
tions and importance; and that 
meaning was to prevent a money 
and credit monopoly in this Land of 
the Free. 


A Serious Obligation 


Failure to carry into effect its 
charge will bring disunity, which will 
ultimately lead to disintegration of 
the Association. It admonishes the 
official family of the American Bank- 
ers Association to ponder the words 
in the Boston resolution, particularly 
the words “by indirection”, which 
words are synonymous with “hold- 
ing-companies”. No one can main- 
tain that at this time there is not 
branch-banking across state lines 
through the vehicle of holding-com- 
pany camouflage. 

In my opinion there is not the 
slightest reason for doubt as to the 
intent carried in these three resolu- 
tions. 

The officers of the American Bank- 
ers Association will be in dereliction 
of these mandates if they equivocate 
and fail to provide all-out support 
to enact into law the proposed hold- 
ing - company/branch - bank legisla- 
tion having for its purpose the pre- 
vention of a money and credit mon- 
opoly, the most dangerous of all 
monopolies. 


jurance Corporation 


OFFICERS 
NATIONAL BANK OF EASTERN ARKANSAS 
FORREST CITY, ARKANSAS 
as ELDRIDGE BUTLER 
x STATEMENT OF CONDITION — AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31, 1952 phowensnesson 
WILLIAM CAMPBELL 

’ ? , RESOURCES LIABILITIES Ezec. Vice-President 
loans end $2,942,454.57 Capital Stock $500,000.00 C. T. WOODFIN 
XK Stock Federal Reserve Bank ................ 22,900.00 Undivided Profits ............ 144,746.92 954,746.92 C. L. SIMMONS 4 
urniture and Fixtures A. F. LAUGHING 
XU. S. Securities $ 238,700.00 
Other 644,385.95 GREETINGS TO R. FOARD McFARLAND 
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ORVAL ADAMS SAYS: 


Holding-Companies 
Lead To Destruction 


INDEPENDENT BANKING SYSTEM 
has been an integral part of our 
system of free enterprise upon which 
our economy has been built. To it, in 
no small degree, must be credited the 
sound and rapid growth of our in- 
dustries. 

It is founded 
upon the basic 
concept of local 
control and local 
responsibility. 
This embraces a 
knowledge of lo- 
cal _ conditions, 
ability to render 
prompt and effi- 
cient service to 
the community 
and maintain those personal, man-to- 
man relations between officers and 
clients which are inevitably lost 
when remote or holding-company 
control is substituted for local man- 
agement. 

The independent system has afford- 
ed us all the benefits of adequate 
banking service on a_ nationwide 
scale, without the objections incident 
to centralization of control in one or 
a few big combines. 


‘As A. B. A. Head 


At Houston, Texas, in 1937, as 
president of the American Bankers 
Association, I said: “A great major- 
ity of the 15,000 American banks 
are independent banks and opposed 
to concentration of banking resources 
in branch systems, which, unless cur- 
. tailed, will create a money and credit 
monopoly more dangerous to and 
destructive of the American system of 
states’ rights than any other form of 
capital concentration”. 

If the independent banking system 
is to survive, we must turn from the 
monopolistic path we have followed 
for the past several pears, and re- 
turn to the American way of local 
ownership and control. 


The battle must be fought on the 
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MR. ADAMS 


state level, as well as on the national 
level. What will it profit us to fight 
the battle on the national level, and 
win, if, while the battle is in pro- 
gress, great combinations of banking 
resources spring up within the states, 
absorbing as they grow a large por- 
tion of our independent banks, as has 
been the case in California? We must 
understand that any departure from 
the preservation of the independent 
banking system is a threat to our 


future welfare. As large holding-. 


company and chain-banking systems 
develop, they tend to expand into 
other fields; we see them active in 
insurance, mortgage loans, building 
and loan companies, and real estate. 


The Road to Nationalization 


The absorption of local indepen- 
dent banks into holding-companies 
would lead finally to the destruction 
of the correspondent banking sys- 
tem. These banks, home-owned and 
home-managed, carry out the great 
concept of de-centralization, the 
enemy of monopoly. The nationali- 
zation of banking could come more 
easily through holding-company op- 
erations. 

The protagonists of nationaliza- 
tion of industry have been repudiated 
at the polls, but we must not be lull- 
ed into complacency and conclude 
the trend toward creeping socialism 
has been arrested. The ideology 
which has flourished for the last 20 
years under government sponsorship 
is still a deadly threat to our Ameri- 
can way of life. Now is the time to 
rally our forces and unite all patrio- 
tic and farsighted Americans in a 
drive to limit, through legislation, 
the further encroachment of centrali- 
zation of branch-banking and hold- 
ing-company combines. END 


(Editor’s Note: This article by Mr. 
Adams recently went to all members 
of the Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion in a bulletin from the secretary’s 


office.) 


PLASTIC 


Customers SAVE 
... You PROFIT 


The natural urge to save is practi- 
cally irresistible when the suggestion 
is made attractive by Bower Visible 
Coin Banks. 

These self-liquidating advertisements 
carry your name into the homes of 
your customers and you profit as 
your friends develop thrifty habits. 
Remember, these banks cost you 
nothing when you sell them for $1.00 
each — your cost. Send for full in- 
formation. 


Bower 


Manufacturing Co. 


1039 S. 10th St. 
Goshen, Indiana 


SOLD 


BANKS BOUGHT 


48 YEARS OF CONFIDENTIAL DIGNIFIED SERVICE 


CHARLES E. WALTERS CO. 


1313 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING OMAHA, NEBR. 


‘LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CREDIT LIFE COVERAGE 


Write Home Office for details. Pyramid 
Perfect Plan. . . . It will fit your needs. 


HOME OFFICE 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Per 


+44 444 +44 
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| 806 NATIONAL BUILDING se 
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MONTANA e NO. DAKOTA e SO. DAKOTA e MINNESOTA e WISCONSIN” 


Born at Glenwood, Minnesota twenty-three years ago, the 
Independent Bankers Association is now a strong national 
organization furthering the interests and development oi 
the independent banker. 


We wish them a very successful and profitable convention 
in Atlanta on March 22nd - 24th. 


American National Bank 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


“THE HOME BANK WITH A GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY” 


@imerican 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


BREMER ARCADE 
ROBERT AT SEVENTH 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 
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Wstuncron, D. C. — The 
steadily-increasing activities of Amer- 
ica’s country bankers in promoting 
more efficient agricultural methods 
was highly praised in a statement 
made here by Russell Coleman, 
president of the National Fertilizer 
Association. 

“Bankers have been quick to recog- 
nize that farming is a business enter- 
prise whose success depends upon 
cutting unit costs of production,” 
said Dr. Coleman. “This can be done, 
as bankers are advising their farmer- 
customers, through greater use of 
fertilizer and adoption of other up- 
to-date agricultural practices. Es- 


pecially are these steps necessary 
when the pressures of farmers’ higher 
costs and lower prices are intensify- 
ing.” 

To assist bankers in appraising the 
need for proper use of more fertili- 
zers, the National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion shortly will send to 17,000 banks 
throughout the United States a new 
booklet dealing with the economics 
of plant-food usage, entitled “Ferti- 
lizer — A Cornerstone of the Wel- 
fare of the Nation”. 

Beverly Hills, California — Two 
new members were named to the 
board of directors of the Beverly 


OLD AND NEW PRESIDENTS of the Southside Bankers Association of Chicago get their heads 

with Secretary Ben DuBois of the Independent Bankers Association of America, in 
this photo by staff photographer at the organization’s annual meeting in the Del Prado Hotel. 
Front row (left to right) are Arthur A. Baer, president of Beverly State Savings Bank, retiring 
president; Mr. DuBois, and R. O. Byerrum, president of University National Bank, just elected. 
Looking on are Roger J. Lewis (left), publisher of The Independent Banker, and L. B. Achor, 


president of the District National Bank. 
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Hills National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, increasing its number from 
five to seven, at the annual meeting. 
The new members are Mrs. Bernice 
Palmer Beasley and J. R. Pattillo, 
Jr. 

Mrs. Beasley, wife of the bank’s 
president, is well-known in banking 
circles, as is Mr. Pattillo, who has 
been in the bank’s employ since 1929, 
starting as a teller. Prior to that he 
was with the Holston Union National 
Bank of Knoxville, Tennessee. Since 
joining the Beverly Hills National 
he has served in all of its depart- 
ments and currently is vice president 
and trust officer, supervising the trust 
department. 

Re-elected to the board were O. N. 
Beasley, Ruth Beasley Hooker, R. S. 
Beasley, G. J. Brooks and H. C. 
Clark. 

At the first meeting of the new 
board, Allan I. Halseth was elected 
cashier. A native of Rutland, South 
Dakota, Mr. Halseth attended school 
in California, later received his first 
banking experience with the Bank 
of Cashton, in Cashton, Wisconsin. 
On his return to California in 1936, 
he entered the Beverly Hills Nation- 
al’s employ as a bookkeeper. 

Farmington, Missouri — Newly- 
elected president of the United Bank 
of Farmington, is C. W. Dearing, ad- 
vanced from vice president and 
cashier. He succeeds W. M. Harlan, 
who retired following the annual 
stockholders meeting. 

Vernon K. Giessing, local business- 
man and director of the bank for 15 
years, was made vice president. 
Frank Zieba moved up from assis- 
tant cashier to cashier. One new assi- — 
tant cashier was elected — Charles 
P. Blackledge, and three were re- 
elected: Mrs. Elizabeth Kay, Mrs. 
Thelma Klein and Roscoe P. Brune. 
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AROUND THE NATION 


(Continued from Page 27) 


San Diego, California — A high 
level of business activity of the San 
Diego market was reflected in opera- 
tions of the First National Trust & 
Savings Bank in 1952, stockholders 
were told by President Anderson 
Borthwick at their annual meeting. 

“Deposits and loans advanced to 
an all-time high, while the ratio of 


MR. WHITNEY 


MR. MORRISON 


loans to total resources remained 
relatively constant,” said Mr. Borth- 
wick. “Net earnings increased, des- 
pite rising operating costs, and net 
additions to capital were at a very 
satisfactory rate.” 

He reported a high degree of 
liquidity was maintained. Year-end 
statement showed cash of $25,363,- 
737, U. S. government bonds of $56,- 
478,949, and other bonds totaling 
$11,590,899. Total resources were 
$138,274,139, deposits amounted to 
$129,504,485, and loans were $42,- 
552,711. The bank was serving 87,- 
087 customers at year-end, an in- 
crease of 8,840 during 1952. 

Guilford H. Whitney, prominent 
San Diego businessman and member 
of the board for 25 years, was elect- 
ed to the board chairmanship to re- 
place the late Frank J. Belcher, Jr. 
Three new directors were elected: 
Frank Garretson Belcher, Harley 
Knox and Claude H. Morrison, the 
latter the bank’s vice president and 


cashier, 
kkk 


Butte, Montana — Richard H. 
Putnam, for five-and-a-half years 
cashier and manager of the Chicago- 
Lake State Bank of Minneapolis, has 
been elected vice president and direc- 
tor of the Miners National Bank. 
Robert Burke of St. Paul has been 


named manager of the bank’s install-. 


ment loan department. A. J. Lochrie 
is president. 
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Reedsburg, Wisconsin — Harry 
Hearn has been elected to the board 
of directors of the Reedsburg Bank 
to fill the vacancy created by the 
recent death of D. O. Stine. Mr. 
Hearn was treasurer of the town of 
Ironton for 17 years, now is a mem- 
ber of the Sauk county school com- 
mittee. He and his brother Mark, 
operating as Hearn Brothers, own 
and operate five farms totaling 900 
acres and are recognized as two of 
the outstanding farmers of the 
county. President Gus Fondrie says 
that Mr. Hearn’s practical knowl- 
edge of farming will be a valuable 
asset to the bank in its service to its 
customers. 

Detroit, Michigan — Name of the 
Commonwealth Bank has been 
changed to Bank of the Common- 
wealth. President Howard P. Par- 
shall explains that the reason was 
twofold: (1) “there are several cor- 
porations in our city whose names 
begin with the word Commonwealth, 
and sometimes this has been confus- 
ing”, and (2) “we serve over 400,000 
people in this area and we really and 
truly believe that we are the Bank of 
the Commonwealth”. 


Wichita, Kansas — Extensive re- 
modeling of its fast-growing perso- 
nal loan department has just been 
completed by the First National Bank 
in Wichita. Additional space has been 
taken over and new furniture and 
fixtures installed. Several interesting 
murals and growing plants have been 
included in the decoration scheme. 

“Phenomenal” is the word used to 
describe the expansion of this de- 
partment, to THE INDEPENDENT 
BANKER by B. M. Lester, vice presi- 
dent and cashier. 


Port Gibson, Mississippi — The 
Port Gibson Bank has declared a 
stock dividend of 12144%, equivalent 
to $10,000, out of earned surplus. 
making capital account $90,000 and 
earned surplus $230,000. Par value 
of the stock of the bank has been re- 
duced from $100 to $20, and five 
new shares have been issued for 
each share of old stock outstanding. 
In addition, 500 shares of new stock 
of $20 par value have been offered 
for sale at $80 per share. From this 
sale, $10,000 will be passed to capi- 
tal account and $30,000 used for 
reduction of bank building, furni- 
ture and fixtures, and for any other 
allocations deemed necessary by the 
board of directors. When this sale is 
completed the bank will have $100,- 
000 capital, $235,000 earned sur- 


Model 


SOME 25,000 PERSONS viewed this cut-away model of a drive-in bank on display on the main 
floor of the First National Bank of Philadelphia, during a recent two-week run. A building 
project to be started soon includes the drive-in, a new six-story building and reconstruction 
of an existing building at the downtown office near Independence Hall. 
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CARL K. DELLMUTH 
next July 1 will assume new duties as vice 
president of Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, having resigned as of 
June 30 as secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association. Mr. Delimuth will have 
charge of a newly-created bank correspon- 
dent department and be responsible for 
public relations activities, including advertis- 
ing. He has been the P.B.A.’s first full-time 
secretary, since his appointment in October 
1949. 


plus, and bank building, furniture 
and fixtures will stand at $25,000. 

R. D. Gage, Sr., who has served as 
president for 33 years, declined to 
stand for re-election at the annual 
meeting and was elected chairman 
of the board. R. D. Gage, Jr. was 
elevated from executive vice presi- 
dent to president, and M. M. Crisler, 
acting vice president, was made exe- 
cutive vice president. 

R. D. Gage III was promoted from 
cashier to assistant vice president, 
H. N. Gage was elected cashier, and 
Nicholas M. Ellis, assistant cashier. 
Miss Eugenia C. Crisler was re- 
elected assistant cashier. 

During the early part of last year, 
renovation of the bank building was 
completed and new fixtures installed 
at a cost of approximately $50,000. 
The costs of these repairs have been 
reduced on the books to $25,000. 

Rock Rapids, lowa — Ray A. 
Nold has been advanced from execu- 
tive vice president to president of 
Rock Rapids State Bank. A. T. 
Klahn, with the bank since it began 
business in 1932, has been elected 
vice president, and Leslie A. Jacob- 
sen, for several years assistant 
cashier, has advanced to cashier. 
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THE CASE FOR PRINTED NAMES 


Probably the best case for printed names 
is the record of growing acceptance by the 
public over a period of years. In 1938, when 
we pioneered Personalized Checks and 
began to merchandise them in a plan 
manner, we sold one thousand orders. Last 
year—fourteen years later—we executed 
more than two million orders. In 1938 we 
had no competitors pushing these c 

. . . last year we had more than fifty. 


This substantial growth comes as no sur- 
prise to us because printed names on checks 

lease the people whe use them, save money 
or the banks who sell them, and cut labor 
costs in bookkeeping departments where 
they are processed. Whenever you encounter 
a product that does so much, and at such a 
low price, the chances are good that it will 
continue to win acceptance. Inasmuch as 
there are approximately forty million per- 
sonal checking accounts in this country, 
we look forward with some pool ve 
confidence to greater acceptance as time 
goes on. 


To keep with this growth we have had 
to move fast at times in order to provide our 
plants with sufficient machine capacity and, 
while we never have been able to build up 
much of a cushion, we have not been over- 
taxed and an extra million orders this year 


wouldn’t scare us a bit. We doubt if we 
could sell that many. but if it is true that 
the net increase in population is one person 
thirteen seconds, which translates into 
a couple hundred thousand new prospects 
each month, we can’t laugh off such a 
possibility. 
The pattern of the Personalized Check sales 
chart is similar to that of any other much- 
needed article that has been well built and 
effectively sold. At first it moved slowly 
thru the initial stages of acceptance and then 
at a swifter pace as its complexion changed 
from luxury to necessity. It took us several 
years to hit a hundred thousand orders but 
after that the sales curve began to move up- 
ward more swiftly, culminating last year in 
the greatest increase of 


So the strongest case for printed names is 
the factual presentation of the record. It has 
become big business . . . important business 
... interesting business. And yet, with such 
a small part of the market blanketed, to say 
nothing of the two new 

‘OS, ev montn, we wo' pessi- 
piistic indeed of we failed to plan for con- 
tinued growth. What percentage of your 
personal accounts now use checks bearing 
printed names? What can we do to help you 
improve this percentage? 


Manufacturing Plants at: 
CLIFTON , PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


PPP PP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP 


Serving Eastern Montana and Northern Wyoming 


ECURITY TRUST 


OFFICERS 


O. M. JORGENSON, President 


H. L. WHITE, Vice President 
WARREN F. VAUGHAN, Asst. Vice President 
D. S. ANDERSON, Asst. Vice President 
H. D. TODD, Cashier 


R. G. SPANIER, Asst. Cashier 
ROBERT |. ZEPP, Asst. Cashier 


L. C. NELSON, Auditor 


RESOURCES OVER $30,000,000.00 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


& SAVINGS BANK 


Billings, Montana 


R. M. WATERS, First Vice President 


R. B. STRATTON, Asst. Cashier 
E. B. MAYNARD, Asst. Cashier 
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CLASSIFIED 
» ADS 


Advertising rates in this department: 10c per 

word, except words in capital letters are 15c 

each. Blind address computed as six addi- 

tional words. 

In replying to blind ads, address as follows: 
Box # 
c/o The Independent Banker 
625 Second Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


TROPICAL FISH 
TROPICAL FISH and supplies. Save! Repre- 
sentative your area will supply. Write 
NMOAE, Box 4635, Los. Angeles 24, Cali- 
fornia. 


WANTED: USED MONEY CHEST 
Do you have a used money chest in good 
condition? One with timing devices is the 
type we want. Please send complete descrip- 
tion to Box 176, care of The Independent 
Banker, for forwarding to our Georgia bank. 


POP-OPEN COIN WRAPPERS 
Progress consists of using improved tools. 
Our weld-seam tubular wrappers will pro- 
vide economical efficiency in your coin- 
handling operations. Free samples and price 
list. WATKINS COMPANY, Napoleon, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED 
Wanted: Burroughs posting machine opera- 
tor and transit clerk, country bank, eastern 
North Dakota. Give age, experience, and pay 
expected. Write Box 177, c/o The Indepen- 
dent Banker. 


NUMBER 1 OR NUMBER 2 
Protestant, age 40, experienced in country 
banking, is interested in becoming associated 
with a bank of $2 million to $3 million as 
managing officer or second man. Prefers 
Minnesota. Please write me c/o Box 178, 
The Independent Banker. 


LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 
Man, 39 years old, with several years’ ex- 
perience in country banking, desires position 
as second man with an opportunity to gain 
experience in handling loans, also is in 
position to make a reasonable investment 
so that he can become part of the institu- 
tion ond a director. Protestant. Write Box 

179, c/o The Independent Banker. 


| WANT A CHANGE 
Young man with considerable banking 
experience in town of about 4,000 popula- 
tion wishes to make a change, prefers an 
assistant cashiership in an independent bank 
in the Middlewest. Write Box 180, c/o The 
Independent Banker. 


MY EXPERIENCE CAN HELP YOU 
| have had extensive experience in manag- 
ing a small country bank, which has been 
sold. Now I'm interested in finding a posi- 
tion as cashier or second man in a larger 
bank. Age 44, Catholic. Please address Box 
181, c/o The Independent Banker. 


MEN! SEE THIS FIRST! 

Thinking of buying your wife a fine mink 
coat? See this one before you pay today’s 
prices! Natural ranch-mink, size 12-14, full 
47-inch length, perfect condition, worn less 
than four months! Her eyes will dance! Will 
sacrifice. Write Box 182; ¢/o The Indepen- 
dent Banker. 
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AROUND THE NATION 


(Continued from Page 29) 


Coleraine, Minnesota — Guests 
at the “open house” recently hosted 
by the First National Bank to mark 
completion of the remodeling pro- 
gram on the bank building, got an 
extra-special treat: a tour of inspec- 
tion of points of interest in the near- 
by mines, sponsored by Oliver [ron 
Mining Company. President W. C. 
Holt of the First National Bank re- 
ports that the Saturday afternoon 
affair drew a large turnout, and that 
the improvements the bank has made 


met with a fine reception. 


Toronto (Ontario), Canada—Ap- 
pointment of J. William Horsey, 
prominent Canadian businessman, as 
a director of the Imperial Bank of 
Canada has been announced. The Im- 
perial Bank, with assets of $586 mil- 
lion is one of the Dominion’s largest 
banking institutions. 

Mr. Horsey is president and direc- 
tor of a number of Canadian com- 
panies and has extensive financial 
interests in the United States, parti- 
cularly in Florida. 

A native of Buffalo, New York, he 
came to Canada in 1920 with Fleisch- 
mann Company, has been closely as- 
sociated with the food and grocery 
business most of his life. 

Drake, North Dakota — Owen 
Refling has resigned as assistant 
cashier of the First National Bank 
to join the research department of 
Douglas Aircraft Corporation. He has 
been succeeded by E. A. Jans in the 
local bank. 

Chicago, Illinois — Capital stock 
of Harris Trust & Savings Bank has 
been upped from $10 million to $12 
million. Net earnings of the bank 
in 1952 were equal to $29.28 per 
share, compared with $26.68 in 
1951. 

All directors and officers were re- 
elected, and these promotions were 
made: Mozart Lovelace, Clifford E. 
Muir, Martin A. Rudolph and Mel- 
vin C. Yocum, to assistant cashiers; 
Jewell Shields to assistant secretary ; 
Alice Harwood to assistant person- 
nel officer, and Robert W. Maynard 
to assistant manager of the foreign 
department. 


Tucumcari, New Mexico — Earl 
George’s request to retire as an active 
officer of the First National Bank at 
the last year-end was granted by the 
board of directors. Mr. George 
maintains his connection with the 
institution by continuing to serve as 
chairman of the board. His employ- 
ment with the bank dates from 1905; 
in the ensuing 48 years he has suc- 
cessively held all official positions. 

Harold H. Aull, who joined the 
bank in 1915 and has been an officer 
since he returned to serve as cashier 
in 1939, was elected executive vice 
president. Benjamin Munoz advanced 
from cashier to vice president, and 
Ralph Isbell from assistant cashier 
to cashier. The former started with 
the bank in 1925, the latter in 1930. 

G. Wilbur Jones continues as 
president and Jack E. Haller as as- 


sistant cashier. 
kkk 


Menomonie, Wisconsin — Now 
entering its 40th year of continuous 
service under the same ownership 
and management is the Kraft State 
Bank — an example of individual 
effort and initiative. The home-owned 
independent bank was founded by 
William F. Kraft and his two 
brothers in March 1914, and has 
been built up to its present size and 
strength by this same William F. 
Kraft, still its president. The bank 
enjoys a strong position of liquidity, 
and has large reserves outside of its 
capital structure to meet emergencies, 
should they arise. ; 

Strength and service always has 
been and continues to be the bank’s 


goal. 
kkk 


Hollywood, California — A new 
chairman of the board, two new vice 
presidents, a new assistant cashier 
and a new auditor have been elected 
by the Hollywood State Bank. 

New board chairman is Wallace 
E. Hunt, president of Atlas Invest- 
ment Corporation and of Industrial 
Asphalt Company. Sam S. Rubino 
and John O. Sannes, formerly junior 
vice presidents, have been promoted 
to vice presidents. George S. Ramsey 
and Roy J. Brookman are respective- 
ly the new assistant cashier and 
auditor. END 
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By Sean DuBois 


ee 

= MONTH I am presenting in these pages the talk 
which I was invited to make the other evening at a meet- 
ing of the Southside Bankers Association of Chicago, in 
the Del Prado Hotel in that city. These remarks have 
been shortened only a very little, for reasons of avail- 
able space... 


“The issue of branch-banking has been before the 
American people since the country’s early beginning. The 
Bank of the United States under Nicholas Biddle estab- 
lished a strong branch-banking system — so strong, in 
fact, that it had a sinister influence on the business life 
of the young Republic. Nicholas Biddle perhaps had too 
much ambition; he used the bank’s position to dominate 
politics. 


“Arrogance increased with power, and he foolishly 
ran headlong into that indomitable man, Andrew Jack- 
son — and Jackson was more than Biddle’s match. With- 
out a Jackson, this country would never have developed 
its unique banking system commonly referred to as 
American banking. Biddle, unchallenged, would have 
shaped banking in this country along European lines. 


The People Took Action 


“Since the days of Jackson, branch-banking has 
reared its head from time to time. It wasn’t popular with 
the individualism of the times. It didn’t meet with the 
thinking of our people, who wanted their respective com- 
munities operated by the people of the community. The 
voters protected the autonomy of their communities by 
securing legislative prohibitions against branch-banking. 


“Two states — Illinois and Texas — carried the 
prohibition against branch-banking into the state consti- 
tution. The states legislated well. Independent banking — 
the community bank — has played a most important part 
in advancing the welfare of its respective community and, 
therefore, the nation at large, In agricultural sections the 
control of credit in local, interested hands has contributed 
heavily to making the American farmer the successful, 
individualistic type that he is, and has played an equal 
part in its aid to small businessmen. 

“The desire to expand, of course, comes in good 
times when business is booming. In the late ’20s there 
were many mergers, consolidations and expansion of 
different types, and banking was not immune. That was 
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Letter to Members of the 


Independent Bankers Association 


Secretary 


when the two bank holding-companies with headquarters 
in Minneapolis started out to dominate the banking busi- 
ness of the Ninth Federal Reserve District. We are again 
living in prosperous times, and the trend toward economie 
concentration is well-pronounced. Independent bankers 
must exert themselves in their own behalf if the line is 
to be held against different forms of branch-banking. 

“Independent banking is more than a mere bank- 
ing issue. I doubt that I would have been willing to ex- 
pend my energies as I have for 20 years, if I didn’t feel 
that the continuance of our old system of independent 
banking was highly necessary for the well-being of our 
people. 

“If we are to maintain a Democracy — and it is 
obvious that it must be maintained — we must support 
it with a Democratic economy and not permit the credit 
machinery of the nation to be monopolized. The home- 
owned, home-managed bank is naturally more responsive 
to community needs than a branch of some large, distant 
corporation whose interests are of course not personal, 
but solely profitwise. 

“It has been said that when the elder J. P. Morgan 
put together the steel trust, he unwittingly brought 
forth the great labor union. This is a world of balance. 
Force begets an opposite force. This idea is well-explained 
in John Galbraith’s book, ‘American Capitalism — The 
Concept of Countervailing Power’, 


Birth of the |. B A. 


“When holding-company banking came to Minne- 
sota — and it came with the speed of an express train, 
building fast and big with grandiose ideas for continually 
building bigger — it brought in its wake the Independent 
Bankers Association. A few independent bankers were 
brought together through fear, but they were fearless 
men or they wouldn’t have had the audacity to organize in 
opposition to these powerful holding-companies. 


“The Association started out pitifully small — 28 
small country bankers — but what was lacking in num- 
bers was made up by individual determination to pre- 
serve independent banking and a feeling that they would 
not be true to themselves if they didn’t take issue with 
the octopus. This group, still small but growing larger, 
defended and maintained in Minnesota the statutory pro- 
hibition against branch-banking. Of course, the bank 
holding-company people would naturally have preferred 
a system of branch-banking, but, denied that, they used 
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the evasive holding-company device 
to carry on their expansion program. 

“The reason that this Association 
has grown from a membership of 28 
to more than 4,600 is that such an 
organization was much-needed. If 
this Association hadn’t been started 
in Minnesota, it would have been 
started elsewhere. Independent bank- 
ers were bound to challenge the as- 
pirations and ambitions of a few big 
bankers who desired to pre-empt the 
banking field. 

“Naturally, a major objective of our 
Association is to secure passage of 
legislation that would properly regu- 
late the bank holding-company, sub- 
jecting the holding-company to the 
same rules and regulations under 
which banks must operate; forbid the 
bank holding-company to purchase 
banks in states which forbid branch- 
banking; stop the bank holding-com- 
pany from expanding across state 
lines. 

“We have had an uphill road in our 
attempts for this legislation. There 
was a great deal of groundwork that 
had to be done, a matter of informing 
the Congress on the needs for such 
legislation, and, of course, we have 
been met with opposition from those 
that would like to monopolize bank- 
ing. 

Picture Looks Good 

“However, a great deal of headway 
has been made, and we are hopeful 
that the 83rd Congress will pass a bill 
similar to that introduced in the last 
Congress by Brent Spence. That bill 
was known as H.R. 6504. Mr. Spence 
has re-introduced the bill in this Con- 
gress, and it is known as H.R. 12. 

“In our opinion, it is the best of a 
number of regulatory bills that have 
been introduced in years past. If all 
independent bankers would take it 
upon themselves to express their 
views to their Congressmen and their 
Senators, independent banking would 
win. 

“The issue that we are presenting 
to the Congress is in no way parti- 
san — it is economic, and we should 


have equal support from members 
of both political parties. 

“If this proposed legislation had 
become law, the situation out in 
Peoria (Illinois) would never have 
developed. I don’t suppose it is sur- 
prising that the Commercial] National 
Bank of Peoria would like to branch 
out. It is a common trait of business- 
men to want to expand. However, 
the definite prohibition against 
branch-banking in Illinois should 
have stopped it cold. The bank should 
have realized the sentiment for inde- 
pendent banking in the state. The 
bank should have known that what 
it was proposing to do with that 
peculiar corporate structure was 
merely an attempt to outwit the law 
-— to do by indirection what couldn’t 
be done directly; further, that if the 
scheme of the Commerciai National 
Bank was successful, it would open 
the door to more of the same thing, 
and perhaps some of the larger banks 


0. D. HANSEN 

succeeds himself as South Dakota director 

in the Independent Bankers Association, hav- 

ing won the recent election. He is president 

of the Bank of Union County, Elk Point. 


of the state would have gone into 
this form of branch-banking in a big 
way. 

“You people — the smaller bankers 
of Chicago — might find your com- 
petition destructive. Competition, to 
be wholesome, must be between or- 
ganizations of relatively the same 
size. 


“The Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion of course is deeply interested in 
the proposal of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Peoria. If one of the 
stfongest anti-branch-banking states 
in the Union succumbs to branch- 
banking, it will be far-reaching the 
country over. 


Ask State Charters : 


“Peoria, like many cities, has been 
growing, and the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank had two locations in 
mind where they thought it would be 
profitable to have banks. We under- 
stand that they first expected to ask 
for state charters and the attorney 
general of Illinois wrote a brief which 
indicated that the bank was within 
the law with what it proposed to do. 

“For some reason or other, the 
bank decided later to ask for national 
charters, and as we understand it, 
they made applicativn for these char- 
ters to the comptroller of the cur- 
rency. The comptroller, naturally, 
was influenced by the opinion of the 
then attorney general. But in talking 
with him a short time ago, I gather- 
ed the impression that he was with- 
holding decision until the new attor- 
ney general rendered his opinion on 
the legality of what the Commercial 
National Bank proposed. 

“T believe the opinion prepared by 
the law firm of Tenney, Sherman, 
Bentley & Guthrie at the request of 
the Illinois Bankers Association has 
made quite an impression on the 
comptroller. 

“As I understand it, the Commer- 
cial National Bank was going to vote 
a dividend, this dividend to be placed 
in the Commercial Trust and used 
for the purpose of providing the cap- 
ital for these two new banks. All the 
stock of these new banks would be 
held by the Commercial Trust for the 
benefit of the stockholders of the 
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bank, with the exception that the 
directors of these new banks must 
own their own qualifying shares, but 
with the proviso that in case they 
ceased to serve as directors, the stock 
would go back to the trust company. 
An arrangement of this kind makes 
me wonder if these directors had a 
perfect title to their stock when they 
weren’t in a position to sell when and 
to whom they wished, 


It’s Nothing New 

“This arrangement for directors’ 
shares isn’t new. We understand it is 
common to many bank holding-com- 
panies, and the purpose is obvious: 
not to permit the dilution of the 
holding-company’s holdings. 

“In substance, what this bank is 
trying to do is to take some of its 
capital and start two new banks. The 
bank confuses the issue a bit, by plac- 
ing this dividend in the hands of a 
trust company, and then the trust 
company holds the stock for the bene- 
fit of the stockholders of the bank. 

“These two new banks would prac- 
tically be under the same manage- 
ment as the Commercial National 
Bank. We presume the policies of the 
two new banks would be dictated by 
what is really the home institution. 
We would assume that quite naturally 
these two new banks would maintain 
their principal bank accounts in what 
is really the parent bank. We wouldn’t 
be surprised if the parent bank car- 
ried on a considerable advertising 
program for these two branches. 

“Regardless of how the thing is 
dressed up, it still is branch-banking. 
The holding-company device is mere- 
ly placed in between in the hopes that 
it can confuse the issue and in some 
way get around the prohibitions that 
exist in the state against branch- 
banking. 

“It seems to me that the position 
of independent banking in Illinois has 
been strengthened by the decision of 
the banking board of Texas. I am 
quoting from a statement that ap- 
peared in Bank News, date of Decem- 
ber 31, 1952. It reads: 

Deep In the Heart of Texas 

“‘Banking board of Texas has 
ruled that the operation of affiliate 
banks is illegal, under the provision 
of the Texas constitution prohibiting 
branch-banking. The opinion was 
handed down incidental to the board’s 
refusal of a charter for a proposed 
new Inwood State Bank of Dallas, 
519% of whose stock would be owned 
by the Equitable Corporation of 
Texas, which is wholly-owned by the 
stockholders of the Mercantile Na- 
tional Bank of Dallas. The opinion 
was prompted by opposition to the 
Inwood State charter by Love Field 
State Bank of Dallas, which charged 
that as an affiliate of a downtown 
Dallas bank, the proposed new bank 
would violate the state’s branch- 
banking law. At least five other 
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systems of affiliated banks -—— those 
headed by Republic National, First 
National, and Dallas National of Dal- 
las, and Citizens National and First 
National of Waco — are affected by 
the banking board’s action.’ 

“The plan of operation of these 
banks in Texas was about the same. 
All the shares were placed in trusts 
for the benefit of shareholders of the 
largest bank in the group, in propor- 
tion to the shareholders’ stock in- 
terests in said bank. The holding- 
company device was used, and the 
holding-companies in turn owned con- 


trolling interests in other banks with- 
in the group — apparently the same 
plan as is contemplated by the Com- 
mercial National Bank. 

“These banks violating the branch- 
bank laws of Texas were given an 
opportunity to comply with the law 
before further action is instituted by 
the state banking commissioner or 
the attorney general. From this deci- 
sion, it looks like holding-company 
banking in Texas has been stopped 
before it became a serious threat to 
the independent banks of that state. 

“The reason for using the bank 


Thanks for giving us 
ANOTHER BOOST UP THE 


LADDER! 


banks in the nation! 


The American Banker's Certified 

List of Bank Positions, which 
gives the standing of about 15,000 
banks in the United States, rates 
The Central among the top three 
hundred and “still climbing.” 


We’re now 266" 


among the 300 largest 


Since .1941, The Central's total resources 
hove increased consistently... 
Total Resources 


22,129,883.12 
32,784,901.78 
39,022,722.54 
40,440,306.09 
46,845,882.49 
52,803,594.98 

60,847,217.58 
72,252,351.01 
83,821,193.48 


The phenomenal growth of The Central has been made 
possible by your continued cooperation and confidence 
in us. We welcome every opportunity to serve your cor- 
respondent banking needs and offer you the benefits of 
our complete facilities and long experience. Located near 
the geographical center of the United States, The Central 
is in an ideal spot to serve you. 


THE CENTRAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


Elwood M. Brooks, President 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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holding-company device is to evade 
the law. An evasion cannot be com- 
mended. In substance, holding-com- 
pany banking is branch-banking. It 
operates in the same way. The poli- 
cies are made in the head office and 
the managers carry out these policies. 

“We believe that the best solution 
to the problem that confronts inde- 
pendent banking is to secure federal 
legislation that would adequately 
control the bank holding-company 
and subject it to the same laws that 
affect banks. Of course, this task is 
difficult — but there is no easy solu- 
tion. 

“Our Association feels that there 
are many independent-minded bank- 
ers that should put their shoulders to 
the wheel, join our Association, and 
help us secure the legislation that is 
so much needed. The bigger this or- 
ganization is, the more effectual it 
can be, and time is of the essence. 

“If the independent banks lose their 
numerical strength, they lose position 
in their demand for protective legis- 
lation. We feel that this issue is vital, 
indeed. We believe the danger to in- 
dependent banking is extreme. And 
we believe that if the independent 
bankers will exert themselves in pro- 
portion to the gravity of the situa- 
tion, federal legislation can be secur- 
ed which will give independent bank- 
ing a right to expect a long future. 

“Perhaps the remedy for our relief 
is legal, rather than legislative. The 
brief of Tenney, Sherman, Bentley & 
Guthrie points in that direction, The 
opinion of the attorney general of 
Texas also carries that idea. The in- 
roads on independent banking must 
be stopped by one means or another.” 


Farm Leader 
Is Optimistic 


Demand for farm products has 
been the main factor in holding up 
farm prices, it is reported to THE IN- 
DEPENDENT BANKER by Allan B. 
Kline of Chicago, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Mr. Kline says that threats of an 
agricultural depression will not be- 
come serious if civilians’ income 
continues high and the nation con- 
tinues to seek an improved diet. 


“YOU CAN’T HELP liking a President who 
looks as honest as a plateful of home-made 
ginger cookies!” 


Cummins Names 
New Sales Head 


-Cu1caco CorpPorATION, 
Chicago, 65-year-old manufacturer 
of Cummins perforators and endor- 
sers used in many 
banks, has ap- 
pointed J. Harold 
Slingerland vice 
president and 
general sales 
" manager, accord- 
_ ing to an announ- 
cement to THE 
INDEPENDENT 
BANKER by 
President Paul 
Jones. 

Mr. Slingerland was senior ac- 
count executive supervising Cum- 
mins’ advertising, for Aubrey, Fin- 
lay, Marley & Hodgson, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency. In that capacity he 
was active as sales consultant and in 
sales training programs during a 
period in which- sales expanded 
rapidly. Prior to his agency expe- 
rience, Mr. Slingerland was sales 
manager for farm equipment and 
other “hard lines” departments at 
Montgomery, Ward & Company. 

At Cummins, Mr. Slingerland will 
have charge of all sales activities. END 


J. H. SLINGERLAND 


More than 36% of all women 
working in Canadian factories are 
employed in the textile industry. 
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House Committee 
New Holding-Company Bill 


a to the House banking 
committee for study, the new bill in- 
troduced in the House on February 
2 by Representative Roy W. Wier of 
Minneapolis, which would “kill” 
existing bank holding-companies, 
takes its place alongside the two 
other bills pending in Congress 
which deal with the holding-company 
problem. 

Representative Wier (Democrat, 
Minnesota) in announcing in the 
House that he had introduced his 
measure (H.R. 2473), described it 
as “a bill to provide for dissolution 
of interstate bank holding-com- 
panies”. 

As reported in the Congressional 
Record, Mr. Wier said: 


Calls for Fight 


“It is my honest and candid 
opinion from experience that the 
continued monopoly of credit will 
eventually reduce the workingman 
and the farmer to serfdom, and any 
tendency in that regard must be 
fought. 

“The concentration of tremendous 
economic power through control of 
banks by the holding-company de- 
vice is the open road to such credit 
monopoly, and this danger is becom- 
ing more serious every day. 

“Laws now forbid branches of 
banks except within a state or re- 
stricted area, but holding-companies 
know no such limitations. Banks 
must confine their activities to bank- 
ing, but through holding-companies 
they can control businesses of all 
kinds all over the world. 

“H.R. 2473 definitely ends such 
unlimited powers and leaves the con- 
trol and regulation of banks to the 
states. 

“I am sure that all bankers who 
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H.R. 2473 Introduced by Minnesota’s Wier 


Aimed At Existing Interstate Corporations 


are sincerely interested in the public 
welfare will support my efforts to 
obtain enactment.” 

Spokesmen for the Independent 
Bankers. Association had this to say 
for THE INDEPENDENT BANKER when 
asked to comment on the Wier bill: 


“There is a lot of merit in the bill. 
If passed, it would do away with the 
opportunity that exists for a nation- 
wide branch-banking system through 
the holding-company route. It fur- 
ther defends the autonomy of the 
different states.” 

Text of H.R. 2473 follows: 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, that this act may be 
cited as the ‘Bank Holding-Company 
Act of 1953.’ 

“Sec. 2. Commercial banks are af- 
fected by anything that affects na- 
tional public interest because, among 


» 


REPRESENTATIVE ROY WIER 
Author of new holding-company bill. 


other things, (1) through their credit | 
function they supply essential work- 
ing capital to all small and medium 
businesses, and some large-sized busi- 
ness, throughout the nation; (2) 
through their money-payment fune- 
tions they provide an efficient and 
economical nationwide system of 
money payments, through which the 
great majority of all money pay- 
ments made throughout the nation 
are effected; and (3) through their 
collective ability to create deposit 
money they can and do greatly affect 
the availability and the cost of 
money throughout the national 
economy. For these reasons, among 
others, banks are subject by law to 
specific limitations both as to loca- 
tion and methods of operation. 
Among these special limitations are: 
Some Limitations 
(1) no bank can operate except at 
an office duly licensed by federal or: 
state bank supervisory authorities; 
(2) no bank can operate branches 
across state lines; and (3) no bank 
is permitted to engage in business 
of a nonbanking nature. The bank 
holding-company is a device by which 
these three fundamental safeguards’ 
of the public interest have been and 
now are being circumvented. There 
are a number of such companies 
now in existence which control num- 
erous banking offices across state 
lines. Some of these companies are 
also extensively engaged in opera- 
ting other companies which are 
wholly nonbanking character, 
such as insurance companies, manu- 
facturing companies, real-estate com- 
panies, and the like. It is the pur- 
pose of this Act to put an end to this 
indirect and potentially dangerous 
method for circumventing existing 
laws against interstate branch-bank- 
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6253 PENN AVENUE SO. 
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BANKS WANTED 


We have the buyers. Confidential 
correspondence solicited. 
CHARLES E. WALTERS CO. 
1313 First National Bank Building 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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ing and the combination under one 


- control of both banks and nonbank- 


ing organizations. 

“Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful for 
any corporation, co-partnership, 
business trust, or any similar organ- 
ized group of persons to own or con- 
trol all or the majority of the voting 
shares, or control in any way the 


management of policies, of two or 
more banks located in different 
states. Whoever wilfully violates this 
section shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more 
than two years, or both. 

“Sec. 4. Section 3 shall take effect 
three years after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act.” END 


GOING UP! 


INDEPENDENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


GAINS 105 NEW MEMBERS 


Total Membership: 4,804 
West CoastI. B. A.: 340 


Total U. S.: ....... 5,144 


ALABAMA 
First National Bank, Union Springs 


ARKANSAS 
First State Bank, Morrilton 


COLORADO 
Kirk State Bank, Kirk 


CONNECTICUT 
Thomaston Savings Bank, Thomaston 


FLORIDA 
Citizens Bank of Gainesville 


GEORGIA 
First National Bank, Cartersville 


ILLINOIS 

Old Second National Bank, Aurora 
Farmers State Bank, Beecher 

Camp Grove State Bank, Camp Grove 
Marine Trust Company, Carthage 
Beverly State Savings Bank, Chicago 
Southmoor Bank of Chicago 

Tazewell County National Bank, Delavan 
El Paso National Bank, El Paso 

la Grange State Bank, La Grange 
Litchfield National Bank, Litchfield 
First State Bank, Little York 

First National Bank, Normal 

Streator National Bank, Streator 

H. F. Gehant Banking Co., West Brooklyn 
First National Bank, Wyoming 
INDIANA 

State Bank of Amboy 

1OWA 

State Bank of Bussey 

Hedrick Savings Bank, Hedrick 

Miles Savings Bank, Miles 

KANSAS 

Farmers State Bank, Bogue 

Bank of Herington 

Neal State Bank, Neal 

Peoples State Bank, Rossville 


KENTUCKY 

Peoples Bank & Trust Company, Owenton 
State Bank & Trust Company, Richmond 
Grant County Deposit Bank, Williamstown 
MAINE 

Ocean National Bank, Kennebunk 


MARYLAND 

Bank of Glen Burnie 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Hagerstown 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Home National Bank of Milford 


MICHIGAN 

State Bank of Elk- Rapids 

Citizens Industrial Bank, Grand Rapids 
Farmers State Bank, Grass Lake 

First National Bank, Hermansville 
Kaleva State Bank, Kaleva 

First National Bank, Quincy 
MINNESOTA 

State Bank in Eden Valley 

Klossner State Bank, Klossner 

First National Bank, LeRoy 

Odin State Bank, Odin 

Rockford State Bank, Rockford 
MISSISSIPPI 

Rankin County Bank, Brandon 

State Bank & Trust Company, Collins 
MISSOURI 

Chillicothe State Bank, Chillicothe 
Peoples Bank of Jamestown 
Exchange Bank of Kahoka 


NEBRASKA 
First National Bank, Cambridge 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

National Bank of Lebanon 

Pemigewasset National Bank, Plymouth 

Portsmouth Savings Bank, Portsmouth 

Suncook Bank, Suncook 

Whitefield Savings Bank & Trust Company, 
Whitefield 
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NEW YORK 

Bank of Delavan 

First National Bank, Marlboro 

Central National Bank, Mineola 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Bank of Belmont 

Richmond County Bank, Rockingham 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Citizens State Bank, Mohall 

OHIO 

Lorain Banking Company, Lorain 

Port William Banking Company, Port William 

First National Bank, Salem 

Farmers National Bank, Seven Mile 

Citizens Bank, Westerville 

Community Savings Bank Company, Yorkville 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma State Bank, Buffalo 

Bank of Canton 

Rogers County Bank, Claremore 

First National Bank, Haskell 

Bank of Locust Grove 

First National Bank, Marlow 

Fidelity National Bank & Trust Company, 
Oklahoma City 

Wellston State Bank, Wellston 

PENNSYLVANIA 

First National Bank, Beaver Springs 

Berwick National Bank, Berwick 

First National Bank, Girardville 

Market Street Trust Company, Harrisburg 

Honesdale Dime Bank, Honesdale 

First National Bank, Honey Brook 

Farmers & Miners Trust Co., Punxsutawney 

Farmers & Merchants National Bank, Red Lion 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Anderson Bank of Dillon 

Fairfax Banks & Trust Company, Fairfax 

Depository of Lake View 

TENNESSEE 

First National Bank, Cookeville 

Munford Union Bank, Munford 

TEXAS 

First National Bank, Bowie 

Carrollton State Bank, Carrollton 

Charlotte State Bank, Charlotte 

First State Bank, Dodson 

Haltom City State Bank, Fort Worth 

Gainesville National Bank, Gainesville 

First National Bank, San Marcos 

Peoples State Bank, Shepherd 

Security State Bank, Stockdale 

City State Bank, Wellington 

VIRGINIA 

First National Bank, Blackstone 

WISCONSIN 

DeSoto State Bank, DeSoto 

Bank of Kaukauna 

Bank of Oconomowoc END 


Firm Donates 
TV to Schools 


Pupils in the public and parochial 
schools of Lebanon, Pennsylvania, 
saw the Inaugural ceremonies at 
Washington on television sets donat- 
ed by a local steel foundry and in- 
stalled by the community’s TV deal- 
ers. 

The president of the steel company 
arranged the event so that 6,000 
youngsters could enjoy the telecast 
in connection with their studies. 
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Marie is only 8—and already she is the “little mother” to her 
younger brother, and twin baby sisters. Their mother, weak from 
abdominal trouble, is often in a charity hospital. Two miserable 
rooms in an Austrian refugee barracks camp are what they call home. 
... The father’s wages, from working at road-mending, come to about 
$10 a week, and since most of this is needed for the twins’ food, little 
Marie and her 6-year-old brother get only what is left—sometimes 


nothing. 

The case worker’s report says “Marie loves taking care of the 
twins, looking like a little mother and already is taking full responsi- 
bility. She is a sweet, lovely child, clever and bright.” At the ten- 
der age of 8, she is another innocent victim of war’s ravages and 
destruction, the family having lost everything through bombing. 

Marie needs shoes, a new frock, and a coat for the winter. The 
old one is outgrown and worn out. And she must have more food. 
For us it is so little, but for her and her family it is everything—the 
hope for a brighter and healthier life. 


HOW YOU CAN HELP 

You can help Marie or another needy child through the Federa- 
tion’s CHILD SPONSORSHIP plan. For just $96 a year ($8 a 
*month), SCF will send “your” child warm clothing, sturdy shoes, 
and supplementary food—delivered in your name in Austria, Finland, 
France, Western Germany, Greece, Italy, or Lebanon. 

You will receive a case history of the child you sponsor, and if 
possible, a photograph. You can write your child and you will come 
to know how much your generosity means. 


A contribution in any amount will help 


SCF NATIONAL SPONSORS (a partial list) 


Faith Baldwin, Lynn Fontanne, Herbert Hoover, Henry R. Luce, 
Norman Rockwell, Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, Thomas J. Watson 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 

80 Eichth Avenue, New York 11, New York 

® | would like to sponsor a boy [) girl [) about years old in 
(country) for one year. | will pay $96.00 for one year (or $8.00 a month). 
closed is payment for the full year () first month []. Please send me the child’s 
name, story and address, and picture, if available. 

© | cannot sponsor a child, but | want to help by giving $ 


Contributions to the Save the Children Federation are deductible from income tax. 


You may help a needy child in Austria, Finland, France, Western Germany, 
Greece, Italy or Lebanon. 1B-1 
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“The enthusiastic response 
of our employees...” 


ALDEN G. ROACH 


President, Columbia-Geneva Steel 
Division and Consolidated Western Steel 
Division, United States Steel Corporation 


“It is most gratifying to me that the employees of the Columbia-Geneva 
Steel Division and the Consolidated Western Steel Division of United 
States Steel Corporation have accorded meaning to their belief that 
the security of our nation rests upon our cooperative effort. The enthu- 
siastic response of eur employees made me doubly glad we conducted 
a person-to-person canvass for the Payroll Savings Plan for U. S. 


Defense Bonds.” 


The experience of Columbia-Geneva and Consoli- 
dated Western Divisions of United States Steel Cor- 
poration is not an isolated one. 


Since January 1, 1951, hundreds and hundreds of 
companies have conducted person-to-person canvasses 
of their plants and offices. In every instance, employee 
participation in the Payroll Savings Plan has increased 
—sometimes from a low figure—to 60, 70, 80%. In a 
number of plants, participation pa:sed the 90% mark. 


The explanation is simple. 
Employees want to provide for their future security. 


Given an opportunity to enroll in the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan they respond immediately —as evidenced by 
the fact that more than 2,000,000 men and women have 
joined the Payroll Savings Plan since January 1, 1951. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publi 
in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 


The monthly take-home savings of the 7,500,000 now 
in the Payroll Savings Plan totals $150,000,000 per 
month—and growing rapidly. 


As a step toward your personal security, and the 
security of your associates, bring this page to the atten- 
tion of your top executive. Tell him that— 


@ a person-to-person canvass of your plant can be con- 
ducted without pressure, prize awards or other 
stimulation. (In many plants, employee organiza- 
tions have undertaken the actual distribution of 
Payroll Savings Application Blanks.) 


e The Savings Bond Division, U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, Suite 700, Washington Building, Washington, 
D. C., will gladly help your company with sugges- 
tions, posters, envelope stuffers and other aids. 
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AUDITING 


Q. (by Mr. P., Pennsylvania): In 
your department in the January 
issue you stated that you did not 
think it was necessary to check 
individual endorsements on checks 
over $200 if the bank’s stamp was 
affixed. As all of our checks come 
to us through the Federal Reserve 
Bank, with endorsements affixed, 
we do not examine individual en- 
dorsements on checks under $500. 

Do you think the large amount 
in any way increases our likelihood 
of a loss, and in what way? With 
the Federal Reserve guaranteeing 
all prior endorsements, could there 
be a loss? 


A. — I do not see where the higher 
amount increases your exposure. The 
only possibility of a loss in the final 
analysis, where the “prior endorse- 
ment guaranteed” stamp is affixed, 
is from the standpoint of careless- 
ness on the part of bank employees 
who will not check to see that the 
bank endorsement is properly affixed 
and might slip up on endorsements 
on checks handled within your own 
bank where the original endorse- 
ment should be affixed. In the case 
of a forged endorsement on a check 
of a large amount, there is always 
the possibility, of course, that the 
endorsing bank might set up the de- 
fense that “normal diligence” was 
not exercised. That is remote, how- 
ever. 


Q. (by Mr. G., Illinois): We oper- 
ate on a cash basis. For certain 
reasons we would like to verify the 
interest earned, paid and collected 
on all loans for the year 1952. 
Could you tell us of a short and 
easy way to do it? 


A. — I do not know of a short 
method of verifying interest. The 
most practical way is to review your 
loan journal or register and schedule 
on a columnar pad by name, interest 
rate and maturity date, all loans 
which by their terms matured dur- 
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OPERATIONS 


MARSHALL CORNS 
is a well-known consultant to banks and 
bankers on management, organization, oper- 
ating, business development, and auditing 
problems. He will answer your inquiries 
about auditing and bank management prob- 
lems. Write him core of this magazine. 


ing 1952. (It would be necessary to 
reviéw loans for the second half of 
1951 in order to get all loans matur- 
ing in 1952). After all loans were 
scheduled, then it would be neces- 
sary to compute the interest earned 
on each note, and foot the column. 
This total, which represents the in- 
terest earned for the year, should 
balance with the income account “/n- 
terest Paid”. If it does not balance, 
then check off the interest payments 
made, as shown in the interest ac- 
count, against the  interest-earned 
figure as computed on the schedule. 
Reconcile the difference. 


If you find cases where interest 
earned was not paid, before con- 
firming with the borrower I would 
review his checking account to see 
if around the time the loan was due, 
an amount was charged against his 
account corresponding to the amount 


MANAGEMENT 


of the interest. If so, I would then 
check the suspense or tellers’ dif- 
ference account, as the items might 
be there. 

Q. (by Miss F., Michigan): We 
have a number of small personal 
checking accounts which issue, on 
an average, less than 10 checks 
a month. Each day, we post ap- 
proximately 1,000 checks, of which 
over half are posted as single post- 
ings to personal accounts. It is quite 
a nuisance to machine-post these 
items to the statement and then to 
the ledger. Is there any way we 
can shorten up the operation? 

A. — None that I know of at pre- 
sent. Going to single posting by 
either using a carbon sheet between 
an original and duplicate ledger 
sheet, or photographing the ledger 
sheet at the end of the month and 
then sending it out as a statement to 
reduce the work, is the only way I 
know. There may be other ways. Per- 
haps one of our readers can help. 


Q. (by Mr. O., Idaho): We are a 
small bank, but have a lot of activ- 
ity for a bank of this size. Each 
month we prepare a list of all the 
loans made during the previous 
month and a detailed list of ex- 
pense incurred and paid during the 
previous month, for the informa- 
tion of the directors. This takes a 
lot of time. While | know it is good 
practice to give this information to 
the directors, is it necessary to go 
to so much trouble and detail? 

A. — It is this kind of detail which 
most directors of small banks 
should have. Why not, however, 
eliminate the preparing of separate 
lists on loans and expenses? Why 
not bring the loan register and ex- 
pense ledger to the meeting, read off 
the individual items, and then have 
the directors initial each page as 
evidence of review? 


Q. (by Mr. W., Indiana): Could 
you recommend a good book on 
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Best Wishes 
for a 
Successful 
Convention! 


San Diego 
Bank 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


Member 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


Write fo Poster and 
Full Details..no obligatio 


Harlan Shattuck 
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banking which would be helpful 
in acquainting new employees with 
the banking business? Also, could 
you suggest several magazines or 
publications which would help busy 
officers to keep up-to-date on gen- 
eral banking matters, and yet not 
take a lot of their time to do so? 


A. — While a number of good 
books have been written on banking, 
for the purpose outlined one of the 
most practical is titled “You And 
Banking”, published by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, New York. 
J. Stanley Brown, the well-known 
vice president and personnel direc- 


Bankers 
Elects Banker Jones 


Ean W. Jones has resigned as a 
vice president of the lowa-Des 
Moines National Bank, Des Moines, 
to become vice president of Bankers 
Service Company, whose headquar- 
ters are in that city, it is reported to 
THE INDEPENDENT BANKER by Henry 
H. Byers, president of the firm. 


Bankers Service Company is a 
bank stock brokerage concern 
specializing in the sale of majority 
stock or controlling interests in 
banks. It has handled many such 
transactions over a broad territory. 


ERWIN W. JONES 
Joins brokerage firm. 


MARSHALL CORNS 


(Continued from Page 39) 


tor of Chemical Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, New York, is the author. 

As to publications, there are a 
number of excellent magazines for 
bankers. In addition to your own 
magazine, The Hoosier Banker, 
which I consider to be one of the 
finest for local coverage, I would 
recommend Bankers Monthly, Bur- 
roughs Clearing House, and, of 
course, our own THE INDEPENDENT 
BANKER. For concise information on 
current economic, financial and bank- 
ing developments, I recommend Rus- 
sell F. Prudden’s Digest of Invest- 
ment and Banking Opinions, New 
York. END 


Mr. Jones, also elected to the board 
of directors, will devote the major 
portion of his time to the firm’s 
operations in Iowa. 

Widely-known to bankers in his 
own and neighboring states, Mr. 
Jones became associated with the 
Iowa-Des Moines National Bank as 
assistant cashier in 1929, after serv- 
ing as president of the Poweshiek 
County Savings Bank, Brooklyn, 
Iowa. He was promoted to assistant 
vice president, and in 1932 to vice 
president. He had been the active 
head of the bank’s department of 
banks and bankers for more than 20 
years until relinquishing that post 
last January 1. He also had been 
Iowa councilman in the American 
Bankers Association. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jones have a son, 
Don O., and a daughter, Mrs. Robert 
L. Stuhr, and three grandchildren, 
all living in the Iowa capital. END 


_ Company Gives 
Schools $600,000 


An Eastern chemical company, 
spending $600,000 for fellowships 
and grants-in-aid to colleges in 1953- 
54, has announced a new program 
intended primarily to assist and ad- 
vance the teaching of chemistry in 
colleges and universities. 

Grants have been made to 19 four- 
year private colleges to help them 
maintain standards in training stu- 
dents who major in chemistry. 


THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 
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| ee is in a definitely 
minority position in American 
life. One hundred years ago, 85% 
of all Americans were farmers, 
15% urban dwellers. Today the 
situation is exactly reversed: 85% 
are urban, 15% farmers. 

Farmers have become such a 
decided minority that this very 
important industry may find it 
difficult to retain the influence it 
well deserves. Agriculture needs 
all the friends it can get, and cer- 
tainly country bankers can be 
counted on. 

Bankers are subject to a con- 
stant barrage of propaganda. Go 
away for a week and see how 
much is piled up on your return. 
Some of this is not particularly 
sympathetic to agriculture. 

Unfortunate Impression 

Possibly it is unintentional, but 
the impression is too often given 
that there is something wrong 
about the high standards many 
farmers enjoy today. There are 
folks who seem to feel that a bath- 
tub, running water, a decent auto- 
mobile — all musts for themselves 
— are somehow out-of-order for 
the farmer. The urban housewife 
— the grocery buyer — blames 
the farmer almost entirely for the 
high prices she pays. Yet, notwith- 
standing the serious price declines 
farmers have taken, the consumer 
may benefit but little. Marketing 
expense, processing costs and 
transportation are expected to 
continue their uptrend and absorb 
the large part of the farmer’s 
market loss. 

Actually, the farmer has done a 
marvelous job. We never give a 
thought to food shortage or hun- 
ger. In terms of hours of work 
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Written EXCLUSIVELY for 
THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 
By the President of a 
Midwestern Country Bank 


that we pay for food in America, — 


our is the least expensive, and the 
finest, in the world. Yet one of 
the very serious domestic prob- 
lems confronting the Eisenhower 
administration is the farm ques- 
tion. Whatever is done about it, 
the rural banker’s interests and 
the farmer’s appear to be identi- 
cal. 

A banker friend tells me that 
his county, which is strictly agri- 
cultural, has a population of 15,- 
000 persons. Thirty years ago, 
10,000 were farmers, 5,000 lived 
in the towns and villages. Today 
the population is evenly divided: 
7,500 rural, 7,500 urban. Almost 
every dollar coming into that 
county is the farmer’s — when it 
comes in. After it gets in, every- 
body works on it and gets a share 
of it — including the banker. 

Farmer the Keystone 

This clearly indicates the de- 
pendence of one-half of the people 
of that county on the farmer’s in- 
come. True, they earn what they 
get, deserve it, should have it. But 
the fact remains that if the farm- 
er doesn’t get it, neither will they. 
Conversely, if he prospers, they 
all prosper. 

Total the population of the 
towns and villages in your county 
and compare it with the total pop- 
ulation. It may be surprising. Pro- 
jected nationwide, the implica- 
tions are obvious. Consider 
Chicago, a great city, often called 


America’s agricultural capital. 
Certainly its great meat-packing 
industry, its grain business, food 
processing, and much of its manu- 
facturing, are closely allied with 
— and dependent on — agricul- 
ture. 

While the number of farmers 
has declined sharply, agriculture 
consumes a greater portion of the 
products of industry than ever be- 
fore in its history. It is almost 
entirely mechanized. Compared 
with his father’s simple operation, 


_today’s farmer uses a large variety 
/ of big machines, petroleum pro- 
ducts to operate them, repairs to 
_ keep them in shape. He uses ferti- 


lizers his father never heard of, 
again the product of industry. He 
uses fuel oil or coal to heat his 
home, steel fenceposts. His father 
likely got both from the wood-lot. 
He probably has a truck, certainly 
an automobile. He is indeed an 
excellent customer of industry. 


Hits It on the Head 

A recent cartoon pictured three . 
men climbing a steep mountain- 
side. They were tied with rope, 
one to another, struggling up the 
side of the mountain labeled Pros- 
perity. The first man, highest up, 
was Industry, next Labor, the last 
Agriculture. The last man — the 
farmer — was slipping badly. Un- 
less something happened, it ap- 
peared he might fall and pull the 
other two into the deep crevice 
labeled Depression. The thought 
contained deserves serious consid- 
eration. 

Agriculture today includes only - 
15% of our people, but it is a 
very, very important 15%. This 
industry is one of the few wealth- 
creators. It is not my purpose to 
offer a solution to agriculture’s 
problems, but rather to point out 
that they are everyone’s problems 
— certainly, the rural banker’s. 

By itself, agriculture is a de- 
cided minority, but with those of 
us whose well-being completely 
depends on the farmer’s, a very 


' sizeable portion of the population 
‘is involved. END 
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I'm going to name him 


Champ, Dad! 


people or products—names play a very 
important part in our everyday lives. 


Today, our standard of living is greatly enriched 
by our system of competing brand names. 


What do these names mean to you? A great deal, 
because they really make you—and every consumer 
—the boss. 


When a manufacturer proudly signs his name to his 
product, he knows that he has to win your faith in 


that name. 


Only through satisfying you, can he be sure that 
you will buy again — and again! 


That’s the main reason why manufacturers of 
branded and advertised products carry on continu- 
ous programs of research and product improvement. 
That’s why winning your favor is the full time job 
of thousands of scientists and testing engineers, and 
the sole purpose of laboratories and experimental 
plants in every division of industry where trade- 


marking is practiced. 


Yes, in the factories of the brand-makers, yours is the final word. Your 
free choice of branded products makes you the boss of the greatest 


manufacturing system in the world. 


INCORPORATED 


37 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. ¥. 


* A NON-PROFIT EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION 
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Kansas Survey Asks: 
Are Bank Salaries Adequate? 


Paying Enough to Attract Officer Material 
Called Today’s Principal Challenge to Banks 


@ For the past 11 years, the bank management commission 
of the Kansas Bankers Association has prepared annual 
reports based upon yearly surveys of operating results of 
the state’s banks, both national and state. In three of those 
11 years, the commission also prepared a comprehensive 
salary survey relating to salaries and other compensation, 
in which more than half of the state’s banks participated. 


The accompanying article is a considerably-con- 
densed version of the commission's 1952 report, based 
upon its survey of the operating results of 483 Kansas 
banks for 1951. This report should be “must” reading for 
every member of every bank board of directors. It should 
be read at your next board meeting, to acquaint your 
directors with current salary problems. 


in management policies 
is probably more important right 


now than one year ago. Then, we. 


were perhaps confronted more clear- 
ly by added inflation than by defla- 
tion. Today, the fulcrum has its 
razor-edge almost equidistant from 
the two. Vastly-increased defense 
and other governmental expenditures 
may fall on another round of wage 
increases to edge us toward more 
inflation. Counter-balancing tenden- 
cies, such as reduced consumer 
spending and larger crops, could 
cause deflation to be predominant. 


A tendency is observed for banks 
to be less careful in expenditures — 
probably due to the uneconomic 
philosophy that Uncle Sugar absorbs 
much of the cost through income tax 
deductions. This philosophy is to be 
deplored. 


On the other hand, when expendi- 
tures improve operating efficiency, 
they should be encouraged. Indeed, 
banks should intensify their plan- 
ning to simplify and reduce handling 
operations in all departments. 

Actually, many banks report long- 
run advantages from adopting high 
salary and wage schedules, coupled 
with group insurance, profit-sharing 
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and pension benefits. Turnover is 
reduced and all staff members de- 
velop greater output with fewer mis- 
takes and errors. They are inculcated 


MAURICE L. BREIDENTHAL 
chairmans the Kansas Bankers Association’s 
bank management commission. He is presi- 
dent of the Security National Bank of Kansas 
City. Among bankers associated with him 
in the work is C. A. McCullough, president 
of the First National Bank of Neodesha, as o 
commission member, and J. R. Betts, vice 
president and cashier of the Decatur County 
National Bank, Oberlin, as an advisory mem- 
ber. Fred M. Bowman is executive secretary 
of the K.B.A. 


with greater desire to improve the 
bank’s services, operations and pro- 
fits. They have a feeling of belong- 
ing to a great team — and they speak 
with pride to their friends and cus- 
tomers about the advantages of being 
associated with such a friendly, pro- 
gressive bank. 

Aside from the accomplishment of 
adequate financial remuneration, 
staff members can impress them- 
selves to learn more about the ser- 
vices their bank offers at low cost to 
the public — through informal get- 
togethers at the bank with manage- 
ment. 


The Matter of Raises 


Bank salaries and wages are not 
frozen! Increases can be effected up 
to certain limits without requesting 
prior approval from any government 
agency. For most types of increases, 
subsequent reporting is not required, 
although the bank must maintain 
certain records for later probable 
inspection. 

That most Kansas banks are pay- 
ing better salaries and wages is 
demonstrated by total payrolls ris- 


~ ing 11.7% from 1950 to 1951. Simi- 


lar increases have occurred each 
year since World War II, for in- 
creases of about 70% in six years. 
But, are we yet paying enough, com- 
pared to other businesses where per- 
sonal responsibility is not so great 
in protecting stockholders’ invest- 
ments? Probably not — say the 
figures for 174 national banks: aver- 
age officer salary in 1951 was $5,300; 
average employee, $2,200. Are we 
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June 
June 
June 


June 


Aug. 


Sep. 


Oct. 


Oct. 
Nov. 


11-12 
12-14 
15-16 
17-19 
22-23 
25-27 


2- 4 
6- 7 
8- 9 
11-13 


15-16 
15-16 
18-20 


18-20 
22-23 
22-24 
25-27 


June 29-July 11 


July 27-Aug. 8 


9-21 


Aug. 24-Sep. 5 


20-23 


Sep. 28-Oct. 1 


11-15 


19-21 
9-13 


Up and Coming 


ENTER THESE IN YOUR DATEBOOK NOW ! 


A. B. A. Agricultural Commission at Houston, Texas 

A. B. A. Country Bank Workshop at Louisville, Ky. 

Independent Bankers Assn. of America at Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
A. B. A. Installment Credit Conference at LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
New Mexico Bankers Assn. at Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque 


National Assn. of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, Eastern regional 
meeting, at Baltimore, Md. 


National Assn. of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, Southern regional 
meeting, at Memphis, Tenn. 


Alaska Bankers Assn. at Elks Club, Sitka 


Pacific Northwest Conference on Banking at State College of Washing- 
ton, Pullman, Wash. 


Colorado Bankers Assn. at Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs 

oe Bankers Assn. at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic 
ty 

Utah Bankers Assn. at the Lodge, Sun Valley, Idaho 

Ohio Bankers Assn. at Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cleveland 

North Dakota Bankers Assn. at Clarence Parker Hotel, Minot 

California Bankers Assn. at Hotel Del Coronado, Coronado 

South Dakota Bankers Assn. at Marvin Hughitt and Tams Hotels, Huron 


Pennsylvania Bankers Assn. at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


Illinois Bankers Assn. at Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. 
Wyoming Bankers Assn. at Connor Hotel, Laramie 
Idaho Bankers Assn. at the Lodge, Sun Valley 


National Assn. of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, Western regional 
meeting, at Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Minnesota Bankers Assn. at Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis 
Washington Bankers Assn. at Empress Hotel, Victoria, B.C. 


National Assn. of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, Northern regional 
meeting at Omaha, Neb. 


Montana Bankers Assn. at Canyon Hotel, Yellowstone National Park 
Oregon Bankers Assn. at Eugene Hotel, Eugene 

Wisconsin Bankers Assn. at Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee 

Michigan Bankers Assn. at Pantland Hotel, Grand Rapids . 


National Assn. of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers school at University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 


School of Financial Public Relations at Chicago campus of Northwestern 
University, Chicago, Ill. 


Consumer Bankers Assn. school at Charlottesville, Va. 
School of Banking at University of Wisconsin, Madison 
American Bankers Assn. at Washington, D.C. 

National Assn. of Insurance Agents at Washington, D.C. 


Financial Public Relations Assn. at Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich. 


lowa Bankers Assn. at Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines 


Mortgage Bankers Assn. of America at Municipal Auditorium, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 
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SALARIES 


(Continued from Page 43) 


paying enough to attract career- 
minded officer material ? 

This is our greatest challenge. 
Where are the young men today to 
manage our banks in just a few 
years? Relatively few banks have 
conceived and installed complete 
management succession programs, 
which include (1) adequate salary 
(and incentive) schedules; (2) reg- 
ular recruiting of management mate- 
rial; (3) training and education, 
and (4) delegation of authority. 

The various supervisory autho- 
rities comment that capital ratios are 
too low. How can banks improve 
their ratios in view of higher taxes? 
Can or should banks sell more stock? 

Total income for the first time 
during any year exceeded $4 million 
— almost as much as total dividends 
by all Kansas banks. Average re- 
turn for all banks dropped slightly 
to 35c per $100 of checking accounts. 
But this is up almost 20% since 
1948. Only six Kansas banks indi- 
cate no activity charges. Undoubt- 
edly, since many banks now realize 
that activity charges are consider- 


ably less than cost for most functions, 


much consideration will be given to 
increasing activity-charge rates upon 
the abandonment of price controls. 
Improvement in activity-charge in- 
come presumably will be required, 
if banks are to pay higher salaries 
and wages in attracting career-mind- 
ed personnel. 


Audit Program Important 

Organized banking should adopt 
complete audits and safeguards to 
uncover existing losses before they 
grow larger and to remove the temp- 
tation for any peculations. Work- 
able audit and safeguard systems 
can be devised for country banks 
which will meet these requirements. 

Banks generally have not develop- 
ed savings and time deposits to near- 
ly the extent they could profitably do 
so. For instance, banks without time 
deposits of consequence may be over- 
looking real opportunities; other 
banks, without changing their in- 
terest rates, may be able to use other 
means of promotion to increase sub- 
stantially (without reducing demand 
deposits) their apparently profitable 
savings and time deposits. END 
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THE DINERS’ CLUB CREDIT CARD— 


AN INDISPENSABLE CONVENIENCE 
FOR PEOPLE WHO ARE GOING PLACES 


Now, with this one card, you can say, “Charge It,” at thou- 
sands of leading restaurants night clubs, hotels, florists, auto 
rental agencies, etc., in every major city of the United States, 
as well as key centers in England, Canada, Mexico, Puerto 
Rico, Hawaii and other countries all over the world. This is 
a must-have passport to good living and unquestioned credit 


for executives, salesmen, travelers, people who must keep _ 


records of spending for entertainment and travel. Get the red 
carpet treatment both in your own city and in distant places 
you may never have visited before. Over 100,000 executives 
are already using this invaluable credit card. The personal 
prestige is enormous, the convenience is matchless, and, in 
addition, the credit card booklet, containing a complete list of 
member establishments, is a handy guide to the best places 
in each key city. 


WHAT YOU CAN CHARGE: 


Charge food, drinks, hotel rooms at the finest restaurants, 
nightclubs, hotels, hotel dining rooms wherever you may go. 
Many avto rental companies, florists, fruit and delicacy shops, 
and travel services will also honor your card. New services 
are constantly being added to the Diners’ Club list. 


Your Key to the City... 


...in Cvery Key City 


aay’ 


TAX SAVINGS: 


EXPENSES FOR BUSINESS ENTERTAINING AND TRAVEL 
OCCUR DAILY IN THE LIFE OF EVERY BUSY MAN, YET MANY 
PAID FOR IN CASH ARE FORGOTTEN, LOST, NOT DE- 
DUCTED. WHEN YOU PAY THE DINERS’ CLUB WAY EVERY 
CHARGE IS RECORDED, YOU RECEIVE AN ACCURATE, 
PERMANENT RECORD OF YOUR EXPENDITURES, AT HOME 
OR AWAY. AT TAX RETURN TIME YOUR DINERS’ CLUB 
STATEMENTS ARE AN INVALUABLE AID TO YOU AND 
YOUR ACCOUNTANT IN REMEMBERING AND VERIFYING 
THOSE EXPENSES. YOUR INCOME TAX SAVINGS ON ONE 
DINNER CHECK REMEMBERED THAT YOU MIGHT HAVE 
FORGOTTEN WILL MORE THAN PAY THE SMALL CHARGE 
OF DINERS’ CLUB MEMBERSHIP FOR YOUR ENTIRE OR- 
GANIZATION. 


The only charge is $5.00 a year for individuals, firms, or 
families. When your firm or family is a member, any number 
of personalized credit cards will be issued at no additional 
charge to each aint individual in your family or | 
organization. 


HOW YOU PAY: 


Merely sign the check or bill at 


any Diners’ Club member estab- Name. 


lishment. At the end of the month 
you receive only one itemized, 


accountant-verified statement re- 


flecting all charges. You pay once 
each month. 


Diners’ Cab” crevit CARD APPLICATION 
Subscription Dept. A—Bidg. ‘’C’’, Room 904 * 270 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(Please answer all questions—type or print) 
Rent Home 
Phone. Own e Yrs. 
Home Address. City. State. 
Nature of 

Company Name. busi: r 
City State. Phone. 
How long Security No. 
Bank Branch Special } 
Charge Accounts at 
Send invoice to ndividual at home at Office 0) Company } 


Of 
$5.00 check herewith (1 


0 Individual 
oO Invoice for $5. 00 fee 


ard bolder 


THIS COUPON! 


If company account-authorized sig 


ponsibility with 


Ci: 


pany appl 


5 Jsgnat: 


Title. 


ba we 
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Service Charges 


Are your present bases of charges in line 
with today’s costs? 

An analysis of the operations of your bank 
will include the required data. 


Descriptive booklet on request 


DRISCOLL, MILLET & COMPANY 


Analysts in Bank Management 
2228 Lewis Tower 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PENNSYLVANIA 


CHECKCOVERS? 


@ Pocket CHECKCOVERS 


@ Covers For 
PERSONALIZED CHECKS 


@ 3-To-Pace Covers 


PASSBOOKS? 


@ ComMMERCIAL Books 
@ Savincs Books 


@ Macuine Postinc Books, 
ALL MAKES 


Submit Samples and Request Prices from 


GENERAL PASS BOOK COMPANY 


40 Merchant Street * Ste. Genevieve, Missouri 


<= When in Nashville... 


> visit the friendly Third 


’ 
O mn 
ko mmm mo 
~ mo 
mmm 


Passing thru Nashville to 


and from the convention? 
**You all’? come to see us. 


Tuirp NATIONAL BANK 
NASHVILLE 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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“If a thing is old, it is a sign that 
it was fit to live. Old families, old 
customs, old styles survive because 
they are fit to survive. The guarantee 
of continuity is quality. Submerge 
the good in a flood of the new, and 
the good will come back to join the 
good which the new brings with it. 
Old-fashioned hospitality, old- 
fashioned politeness, old-fashioned 
honor in business had qualities of 
survival. These will come back.” — 


Eddie Rickenbacker. 
kkk 


“Whatever makes men good Chris- 
tians, makes them good citizens.” — 
Daniel Webster. 

kkk 


“The relationship many teen-agers 
establish with their parents is touch 
and go.” — Albert A. Franck. 

kkk 


“The old dollar-to-a-doughnut bet 
now is the same as even money.” — 
Jackie Kannon. 

“Some people itch for what they 
want, when they should be scratch- 
ing for it.” — John C. Vivian. 

kkk 

“Those who love deeply never 
grow old. They may die of old age, 
but they die young.” — Arthur W. 
Pinere. 

kkk 

“Tt’s hard for a mother and father 
to lose a beautiful daughter in mar- 
riage — but it’s harder to lose the 
homely ones!” — Dan Bennett. 

kkk 

“The younger generation will learn 
the value of money when it begins 
paying off our debts.” — F. Robert 
Becker. 

kk * 

“Anybody who thinks the truth 
doesn’t hurt never told it about a big 
guy.” — Franklin P. Jones. 
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THE MODERN NATIONAL MONTHLY 


We are permitting ourselves and our courts of 
law to be duped by hoodlums and racketeers. The thugs 
and gangsters are defying the law with 16 magic words. 

The original purpose of the Fifth Amendment to 
the Constitution was to prevent confessions by torture, 
then a common practice in England. It provides that no 
person may be compelled to be a witness against him- 
self. Thus, by mouthing, “/ refuse to answer on the 
grounds that it may tend to incriminate or degrade me”, 
the hoodlum successfully defies any judge, senator or 
Congressman that may question him. Contempt cita- 
tions have been lodged against individuals who used 
these 16 magic words to sneer at justice, yet not a single 
conviction resulted. 

Criminals like the Chicago racketeer, “Greasy 
Thumb” Guzik, or bank robber and dope peddler Carlos 
Marcello, monotonously repeated their “I refuse to an- 
swer’’ to scores and scores of questions, and with complete 
impunity. Organized crime has entered its golden age. 

The American Bar Association has conceived a 
practical answer to the problem, contained in Senate 
bill $.1747. Briefly, it makes possible the granting of 
immunity against self-incrimination to any witness whose 
testimony is important. In practice, it makes it possible 
to catch the big criminals and communist spies by 
granting immunity to the small-fry in return for their 
full testimony. Any small-fry still refusing to testify can 
be jailed. Being forced to rot in jail while the men being 
shielded go free will cause many a small-time tinhorn to 
reconsider and “sing” to protect his own neck. 

We are writing our Congressmen to expedite 
S.1747. We are anxious to end the golden age for crooks 


and communists. 
kkk 


Foundation for Farm Economy 


For most farmers, a corn-hog ratio of legs than 
11.5 to 1 offers little financial reward. About 13 months 
ago, 9.6 bushels of corn were the equivalent of 100 
pounds of live hogs. Now the ratio stands at about 13.3 
to 1, on the basis of eight major Midwestern markets. 

Critics have blamed Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
son for not being aggressive in dealing with falling 
prices of cattle. Benson has expressed confidence in the 
workings of the normal law of supply and demand. 

The simple reality of the situation is that cattle 
numbers climbed to a record high level last year. Big 
supplies and heavy marketings reflected a normal eco- 
nomic adjustment. The price drops observed, in our 


March 1953 


judgment, were in no manner the symptoms of a coming 
agricultural recession. 

In contrast to the high cattle numbers, last year 
witnessed a decline in hog numbers. With resultant re- 
duced marketings, there is thus nothing strange about 
the current higher price for hogs, averaging about $2.65 
per hundredweight, or about 15% above last year. 

Unequivocably, we are in favor of agricultural 
price supports, but only on the basis of insurance against 
disaster. We cannot favor them on the basis of a socialis- 
tic guarantee of assured rewards that eliminate the risks 
of economic life. If farmers want to insist on price 
guarantees indefinitely, then they must accept acreage 
controls, harvesting controls, and a whole string of other 
requirements, succumbing to an economic life by fiat. 

The only production that makes sense is that 
which meets needs. Producing for surplus storage is not 
in that category. It is our hope that the rise in hog prices 
will give folks renewed faith in the wisdom of certain 
simple economic principles. 


4 Policy Long Overdue 


United States foreign policy, since 1947, has 
been guided by the doctrine of containment. We renoun- 
ced all desire to take any anti-Soviet: initiative, but 
moved into position only to block further communist 
expansions. In the 1946-48 period we slowly awakened 
from our dream of complete demobilization to the 
reality of our time. 

The troubles of NATO, the smouldering struggles 
in Africa and the Arab world, the frustrating wars in 
Korea and Indo-China, bear witness to the inescapable 
conclusion that the walls of containment require more 
than just patching. 

In May 1774, the people of Talbot county, Mary- 
land, had heard the news of the blockade of Boston and 
the military occupation of the city. The people assembled 
in a county meeting to decide what to do. They were 
ordinary citizens. Some owned broad plantations. Most 
were watermen and farmers. The force that they were 
facing was the greatest power in the world. The action 
they were considering involved the possibility of war 
and defeat at the hands of the overwhelming strength of 
Great Britain. 

What was the decision of these men in 1774? It 
was set down in the first sentence of the resolution they 
adopted: “to act as friends to liberty and to the general 
interests of mankind”. .In that simple phrase is the 
quintessence of American morality. Those early Mary- 
landers did not claim the right to liberty to be defended 
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EDITORIALS 


(Continued from Page 47) 


and enjoyed for themselves alone. They asserted it as 
a right of all human creatures! 

Men of stout hearts and clear minds see the 
world situation as those Marylanders saw it. The en- 
slaved peoples of Estonia, east Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
are but moderately different from the besieged colonists 
of Boston. 

In his speech to the American Legion, August 25, 
1952, David Dwight Eisenhower showed his realization 
of the futility of continuing a policy of mere contain- 
ment. Said he: “Our government must tell the Kremlin 
that we shall never recognize the slightest permanence 
in Russia’s position in eastern Europe and Asia. The day 
must come when the peoples of the enslaved lands will 
have the opportunity to choose their own paths into the 
future.” 

Freedom for all the peoples and nations now 
under communist domination, including the Russian 
peoples themselves, is the logical goal of liberty. Steady, 
progressive work toward liberation is the only defense 
against a communist world victory. The Soviets know 
that they can win if for the immediate time they do no 
more than hold their 800 million people and develop 
what they have. By pulverizing family and ethnic groups, 
by falsifying historical documents, by indoctrinating the 
young, by destroying internal resistance through purges 
and slave-labor camps, they are moving toward a goal 
of a managed totalitarian society of “mass men” ruled, 
controlled, owned, by Soviet overlords. 

Moscow will not deliberately start a general war 
in the near future. As we have pointed out in these pages 
previously, it would not be expedient or wise for the 
Kremlin to take such a risk now. The possibility of 
losing would be too great. The much wiser course for 
the Presidium — the one we feel certain is being follow- 
ed — is to keep the Western world in a chaos of debate, 
indecision and fear; meanwhile, let us in the Presi- 
dium consolidate the gains already made. 


Have you heard the one about the 


business before his competitors do. 


The peril of our time is the resounding success 
the Soviets are achieving in snuffing out the glimmering 
hope of freedom in the lands under their heels. Each 
day, more youths are imbued with the special commu- 
nist training that informs them that all of the Western 
world is sinful, malicious, deserving naught but annihi- 
lation. Each day, more of the older people who had 
known liberty, who had known true history, are con- 
demned to death or a shackled equivalent. 

Those Marylanders in 1774, above all else, were 
prompted by a positive, courageous and unselfish moral- 
ity, an unselfish determination to share their beloved 
liberty with others. Still other men among them, how- 
ever, doubtless were practical men who sensed the pro- 
pinquinty of Boston to Maryland, a distance by land or 
sea of just a few days. 

Today’s clear-eyed men take a good look at the 
globe, see that Russia today controls the vast bulk of 
the immense Eurasian land mass. The few independent 
spots on the periphery can be taken in almost effortless- 
ly at the propitious time. This same good look at the 
globe shows the distance by land, sea or air between 
Middletown, U.S.A. and the Eurasian land mass a mat- 
ter of less impediment than in 1774. 

The Soviet empire, given enough time to consoli- 
date within its present limits, will be certain to conquer 
the earth. Not forever will we be able to hold back our 
trump cards: a new, dynamic policy of liberation, a firm 
resolution to act “as friends to liberty and to the general 
interests of mankind”. 


kkk 


Pole Stier 


A claim has been made by a man in Staffordshire, 
England, that he sat on top of a pole for 30 days, thus 
beating the United States record for such a feat. 


At least up to presstime, we had not heard of any 
larger claim made in Pravda. However, the Russians 
easily could assert their rights to the championship. For 
years they have been sitting on the Poles. 


The womenfolks should be able to 
understand this. Getting out a week- 
ly newspaper is kinda like preparing 
a meal when you don’t know what 
ingredients you are going to have, 
when they will arrive, or in what 
quantity. It also happens that after 


PUNCH 
from the 


PRESS 


man on the flying trapeze who 
caught his wife in the act? — Chief, 
Hokah, Minnesota. 
kkk 
Success is easy to applaud. Let’s 
offer a few cheers for the rugged 
Joes who failed more than once, but 


wouldn’t be counted out. — Pierce 
County Herald, Ellsworth, Wisconsin. 


The successful man is one who 
finds out what is the matter with his 
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— Guthrian, Guthrie Center, Iowa. 
xx 
Freedom of the press is the 
people’s right to know. — Citizen, 
Overbrook, Kansas. 
If Patrick Henry thought taxation 
without representation was so ter- 
rible, he should see it with represen- 
tation —United Mine Workers Jour- 
nal, 


you have decided to substitute roast 

for fish, someone brings in a big 

mess that has to be used right now— 

or else.—Messenger, Ellsworth, Kan. 


Ninety-two percent of the world’s 
population has seen all or a great 
part of their savings “annihilated” 
by devaluation since 1939. — Frank 
Pick, monetary authority, in the 
magazine U. S. A. 
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HERBERT F. RAWLL MEMORIAL AWARDS 


OF 
A SERVICE 
CHRISTMAS CLUB, A CORPORA 


er understanding of 
to the public. 


That promotes bett 
the services ) you offe 


$10,000 AWARDED TO 


414 Winners For The Best Letters On 
“HOW CHRISTMAS CLUB AND FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS HELP ME TO OBTAIN : 
FINANCIAL SECURITY” 


Mrs. Virginia M. Shepherd, Mrs. Kathryn G. Carter, Mrs. M. C. Larson, Mr. F. William Rugg, 
Annandale, Va. Newark, Ohio Minneapolis, Minn. Seaford, Delaware 


The periodic Herbert F. Rawll Memor- 
ial Awards competitions are a part of 
the unceasing campaign by Christmas 
Club, A Corporation, to create better 
public understanding of financial insti- 
tutions. 


Christmas 
jished 


gons-in- law 


The competitions are typical ex- 
amples of our constant cooperation 
with the institutions we serve. Our 
goal is to help people to help them- 
selves to achieve financial security by 


of a personal 
2. palsy: Mites, Kat 


cast partially 


i 
ed tha 


systematic savings and by greater use 
of the many financial services you offer. 


Names of ten $100 winners printed below: 


Financial Institutions Using The 
© Nilah Brooking, Albany, Ind. Christmas Club Member at Albany State Bank and Trust Company, Albany, Ind. 


@ Mayme W. Long, Syracuse, Ind. Christmas Club Member at Salem Bank and Trust Company, Goshen, Ind. Services Of Christmas Club, A Corpor- 
e a al Mac Brayne, Seekonk, Mass. Christmas Club Member at The Providence Union National Bank, Providence, ation, Are Institutions That Grow. 


@ Mrs. Doll O’/Hearn, Columbia, Mo. Christmas Club Member at Columbia Savings Bank, Columbia, Mo. \ 

@ Mrs. Erwin L. Ruff, Woodstock, N. Y. Christmas Club Member at The Bank of Orange County, Woodstock, N. Y. 

@ Mrs. Ethel T. Weeks, Youngstown, N. Y. Christmas Club Member at Manufacturers & Traders Trust Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 


@ Miss Amy E. King, Columbus 1, Ohio. Christmas Club Member at The Ohio National Bank, Columbus, Ohio ayant | FOR mnt 


@ Mrs. Anna Sterzinar, Zanesville, Ohio. Christmas Club Member at Mutual Federal Savings & Loan Association, wo FP. tat & ab 
Zanesville, Ohio 5 
@ John E. S. Bransford, Lewisburg, W. Va. Christmas Club Member at Greenbrier Valley Bank, Lewisburg, W. Va. ‘Chala’ aut 
© Phyllis G. Zilver, The Netherlands. Christmas Club Member at Century Federal Savings & Loan Association, Forest 
Names of 400 additional winners of from $5 to $50 supplied on request. ‘* ‘p AY M E 
NU 


Christmas Club, a corporation 


Founded by Herbert F. Rawll oS 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


PROMOTING BETTER PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING OF FINANCIAL SERVICES 


mS 
= 
— 
Gas 
© 
ST 
$1000 3} N E R 
Fourteen years 29% with — 
Club savings Mrs- shepherd est 
gmall ory cleaning pusiness- Christmas Clu 
savings and pank \oans new equip 
ment, and which has 
creased her pusiness to over $80,000 gross 3. Mrs: Larson’ widowed mower \ond 
per givind her dreamed of her OWN apron factory which 
and, one son, ree aug! ers an two would cupport her six cmidren- Christ 
club gunds \oan from her qnancial 
castitution enabled her to yealize her 
The factory grew and prospered: Mrs- 
son's mother pecame nancial independ 
ent, sold the factory: and is now verired- 
e of a 
carded 
G. 
Carter some e could 
start 4 school for such children to develop A. Mr. Rugs pega" repairing musical in- f 
maximum potent struments as 2 obby- pleased friends 
yistmas ub an ner nancia institu- 
cwamped him with orders which he Was 
tion helped to fulfill amis dream ynable to qulfill without gdditional equiP- 
ment- He was able to purchase this equiP- a 
ment with Christmas club savings: and 
with pank joan 15 now well on the Way 
toward of his own pusiness : 
and persona! 


At the 19th Annual Convention of 
The Independent Bankers Association of America 


Atlanta, 22-24, 1953 


country been the bis. 
torical function of the Independ: 
ent Hanker to assist free Ameri 
cans and American enterprise in 
reaping the benefits of ther labors, 
Throughout the years they have 
provided the security, the financial 
counsel and the essential funds, 
without which our country could 
not have grown to ite present 
nature, 


The Marquette National Bank i 
proud of ite association with the 
Independent Bankers of America, 
and wholeheartedly endorsen thei 
objective of perpetuating the Amer- 
way of life ane, with wt, the 
independent dual banking system. 


At thin, your nineteenth annual 
convention, we extend a hearty 
“Eh! You All” to officers, the Bx- 
coulive Council and all members 
of the Independent Bankers Anso- 
ciation, We will be in Atlanta to 
a in what we are sure will 
the largest and most success 
ful convention yet held by the 
Association. 


DEPARTMENT OF BANKS AND BANKERS 


Otte H. Prevs John D, Cleary 
Vice President Representative 


Russell Stotesbery 
President 


Cart Pehled 
Vice President 


STRONG FRIEND OF 
THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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